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“At a time when ignorance and suspicion 
are holding us back from building true 
community with our neighbors, Eboo 
Patel offers a light in the darkness.” 
—REV. JIM WALLIS, 
author of God’s Politics 


“Smart. Funny. Heartening. Inspiring. 
Faitheist is the perfect book for those 
seeking a middle path between... 
religious fundamentalism and intolerant 
atheism.” 
—REZA ASLAN, 
author of No God but God 
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“Gather at the Table is an an honest 
exploration into the deep social wounds 
left by racism, violence, and injustice .” 
—LEYMAH GBOWEE, 
2011 Nobel Peace Laureate 
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after War 


“Soul Repair is an eloquent, deeply 
human reminder that war is not just what 
takes place on a distant battlefield.” 
—ADAM HOCHSCHILD, 
author of To End All Wars 


THE KING LEGACY 


A Gift of Love presents Martin Luther 
King, Jr.’s fusion of Christian teachings 
and social consciousness, and promotes 
his prescient vision of love as a social and 
political force for change. 


““Thou, Dear God’ provides a unique and 
needed window into his spiritual life.” 
—BRIAN D. McLAREN, 
author of A New Kind of Christianity 


From the Editors 


IN THIS ISSUE, we're privileged to hear 
from an elder of the Sojourners community, 
Bob Sabath—one of the Trinity Evangelical 
Divinity School students who helped start 
Sojourners (then called The Post-American) 
way back in 1971. These days, Bob splits his 
time between honing Sojourners’ website 
architecture and being part of the Rolling 
Ridge Study Retreat Community, tucked into 
the mountains of West Virginia. In our cover 
story, he offers his deeply rooted reflection on 
spiritual growth, of both communities and 
individuals. Though the interplay between 
personal and communal journeys involves 
tensions, its very messiness is spiritually fer- 
tilizing. “We are all broken, as individuals 
and as institutions. But what is broken is also 
part of our beauty and our gift,” Bob says. 


(Will Bob ever write a spir- 
itual reflection on “website 
as cathedral”? We can only 
hope.) 

In a companion arti- 
cle, C. Christopher Smith 
tells us about Slow Church, 
a conversation devoted to 
“recovering the joys and 
goodness of Christian faith- 
fulness in a local church 
community.” Eschewing the temptations to 
go solo or to focus only on global change, 
Slow Church reminds us to see God's abun- 
dance all around and God’s unique gift in 
every person. 

We here at Sojourners have been 
blessed this year by the presence not only 


of elders, but of two very 
new people: James, born this 
June, and Gramercy, who 
; arrived in August, courtesy 
of proud Sojourners moms. 
Although neither of these lit- 
tlest Sojourners has offered to 
work on the website yet, they 
definitely foster community, 
producing impromptu staff 
gatherings whenever they pay a 
visit to our office. We've got our eye on them 
for the Sojourners intern class of 2034! 

As Advent draws near and the mystery of 
God choosing to pitch a fleshy tent among 
us is once again made real, we wish you rich 
and abundant blessings, wherever you are in 
life's journey. = 


Letters 


THE PROBLEM IS POVERTY 

Jan Resseger was on the mark about the 
problem with U.S. public education when 
she talked about the lack of money available 
to poorer school districts (“Education and 
the Wealth Gap,’ interview by Julie Polter, 
September-October 2012). When those 
schools fail, even the little they have is taken 
from them. 

Children who live in poverty, almost 
one out of four children in the U.S., come to 
school lacking the experiences children in 
wealthy districts have—things as simple as 
books or magazines in the home, electric- 
ity, clean clothes, parents who have energy 
to be present to their children, and health 
care. Kids don't learn when they are hun- 
gry, when their teeth ache, when the adults 
in the home have gone through all their 
unemployment benefits and no money is 
coming in, when they don’t sleep because 
they share the couch with another child or 
because they have to stay up while parents 
travel to night shifts. 

Poverty is killing these kids, their fam- 
ilies, our communities, our states, and our 
country. Having worked in parish and 
agency ministry and public school educa- 
tion, I know firsthand the impact poverty 
has on the ability to learn. Each day we 
learn more about the harm living in pov- 
erty has on the health of children and their 
parents. 

It is time that we looked at poverty’s 


“Your thought-provoking articles on educational 
disparity pictured children in urban settings; the same 
challenges exist in rural areas, especially Appalachia.” 


impact—on health and on social, psycho- 

logical, emotional, and spiritual well-being. 

Providing a comprehensive education that 

takes into account all these factors is the only 
way to change people's lives. 

Dorothy Petrie 

Pittsford, New York 


CLOSE, BUT NO CIGAR 

Paul Wellstone had it right (“Behold, The 
Dreamer Cometh,’ by Korla Masters, Doug 
Mork, Duane Shank, and Peggy Flanagan, 
September-October 2012). Unfortunately K 
Street, the Koch brothers, Sheldon Adelson, 
George Soros, and every other big-name 
donor have done their best to marginalize 
the voices of the rest of us. 

Back when I was a kid, the local ward 
leader used to stop by our house and hand 
my dad and grandfather a cigar wrapped 
in a $2 bill, with a reminder to vote the 
Democratic Party line. Now we get inun- 
dated with mass mailings, robo-calls, and 
non-stop TV and radio ads telling us who 
we should vote for. Looking back, I kind of 
miss the personal touch of that $2-wrapped 


—Edward Wolff, Jonesborough, Tennessee 


stogie as a means of getting a political mes- 
sage across. Joseph Grieco 
Manchester, Connecticut 


BIG-PICTURE VIEW 
Concerning “The Presumption of Equality,” 
by Rose Marie Berger (September-October 
2012): Only when we understand that our 
God is so much bigger than we can begin to 
imagine, and that God is able to use women 
as well as men to respond to God's sovereign 
will, can everyone be allowed to grow and 
serve in ever-new ways. I have been closed 
out of my religion so many times. I’m so 
sorry the women religious are suffering, but 
I urge you to continue to stand your ground. 
God's perspective is enormous. 
Danna Dewlen 
The Woodlands, Texas 


“I can't believe you wrote that!” Have some- 
thing to say about an article in this issue of 
Sojourners? Write to letters@sojo.net or 
Letters, Sojourners, 3333 14th St. NW, Suite 
200, Washington, DC 20010. Include your 
name, city, and state. Letters may be edited. 
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Hearts & Minds 


BY JIM WALLIS 


Emerging Hope 


I'VE ALWAYS LOOKED forward 
to Advent. It’s a time each year of 
expectant hope—the hope brought 
by the coming of a child, born in 
an animal stall in Bethlehem, who 
would change everything. It is the 
time of year when I am reminded 
again of the choice we always 
have between cynicism and hope. 
That's ultimately a spiritual choice, 
and Advent is a formative season 
that nurtures the choice to hope, 
which can guide our decisions and 
actions. 

This fall, Sojourners launched a 
new project called Emerging Voices, 
and it’s one of the most hopeful ini- 


Take heart! A new generation is 


ready to lead. 


tiatives I have been involved with 
in a long time. It aims to mentor, 
develop, and promote the most 
dynamic up-and-coming commu- 
nicators—speakers, preachers, and 
teachers—who are called to lead and 
publicly articulate the biblical call to 
social justice. 

The vision for this project is 
exciting and something to be cele- 
brated. It also calls to mind a critical 
observation: Our world often wants 
saviors, not prophets; new messiahs, 
not leaders. We want heroes with 
superhuman strength who save the 
day, not mere mortals who speak 
the truths we typically don’t want to 
hear. Even the modern-day giants 
of social justice—Dr. Martin Luther 
King Jr., Dorothy Day, and Mahatma 
Gandhi, for example—were at best 
prophets, but never saviors. 

It’s easy to slip into the mentality 
that one person, one voice, will rise 
up in a generation, and that she or 
he will change the world as we know 
it. Dr. King spoke of this temptation 
as the “drum major instinct.” It is 
the basic desire of humans to lead 


the charge and, ultimately, reap the 
recognition—or, at the very least, 
to place our confidence in a single 
human being. 

Two months before his assas- 
sination, King warned his listeners 
at his home church of Ebenezer 
Baptist. “When the church is true to 
its nature, it says “Whosoever will, let 
him come,” King said. “And it [is] 
not supposed to satisfy the perverted 
use of the drum major instinct. It’s 
the one place where everyone should 
be the same, standing before a com- 
mon master and savior.” 

However, King understood that 
even if he were able to overcome, or 
at least suppress, this instinct within 
himself, others would still place their 
dreams upon him. Envisioning his 
funeral, he said that if he were to be 
remembered as a drum major, then 
he would like to be remembered as 
a drum major for justice, for peace, 
and for righteousness. 

The role of savior has already 
been filled, and the cross Jesus bore 
is the ultimate rejection of this 
human drum major instinct. That's 
where Christians must always start. 


NEVERTHELESS, WE STILL need 
prophets, leaders, and voices who 
point us in the direction of this 
hope. The entire 11th chapter of 
Hebrews is essentially a long list of 
“shout outs” to the men and women 
of the Hebrew scriptures who per- 
severed in their faith despite never 
receiving what was promised them. 
Individually, these men and women 
are saintly celebrities, but together 
they form a “great cloud of wit- 
nesses,” which still inspires believers 
to run the race of faith and seek the 
finish line of the reign of God. 

After 40 years in public minis- 
try, I feel a personal call to help raise 
up and support the next generation 
of faithful leaders—a new cloud of 
witnesses—who are boldly and cre- 
atively heralding the biblical call 


to social justice. More and more of 
my time is spent mentoring these 
emerging leaders. 

Placing our hopes in a single 
drum major has never been a faithful 
response, and it is also increasingly 
ineffective. The world is chang- 
ing. Notably, in the United States, 
somewhere between the years 2040 
and 2050 we will no longer have a 
racial or ethnic majority. We need 
a multitude of fresh and culturally 
relevant voices who can address the 
challenge of faith and the common 
good within our diverse and com- 
plex society and, in particular, issue 
a prophetic call to the churches and 
to society. 

And we have called together 
a hopeful and impressive circle of 
young leaders. Ultimately, Emerging 
Voices aims to be unlike any other 
speaker platform that exists. It’s 
intentionally diverse, particularly 
along the dimensions of race, ethnic- 
ity, and gender; it’s collaborative, as it 
seeks to build a community among 
its participants; it’s equipping, as 
we want to help the participants to 
develop their unique calling and 
skills; and, finally and most impor- 
tantly, it’s elevating a common vision 
of biblical justice not through a sin- 
gle voice, but through many. I have 
a real sense of hope and excitement 
about the leadership they are already 
accomplishing. 

I strongly encourage you to take 
a look at these communicators on 
our new website, emergingvoices 
project.org. Look at their faces, hear 
their stories, read what they have 
written. Consider inviting them to 
speak at your church, school, or pub- 
lic forum; join the conversation on 
their blogs and on the God’s Politics 
blog; glean insight from their books. 
And take heart, for a new generation 
is ready to lead. m 


Jim Wallis is editor-in-chief of 
Sojourners magazine. 
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Room at the Inn? 


Rukimba Furaha, with one of her eight children under the age of 10, fled her home in the North 
Kivu province of the Democratic Republic of the Congo to escape a new outbreak of violence, 
according to Mennonite Central Committee. In September, Congo’s Protestant leaders presented 
a petition from 1 million Congolese to the U.S. Congress urging religious, civic, and political 
leaders to call for an end to the violence. Militants are fighting, in part, over access to mining 
operations for “conflict minerals,” such as coltan (used in cell phones and laptops), according to 
the United Nations. 
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By Elaine Enns 


A Shameful 
Legacy 


Canadian churches repent for running 
Indian Residential Schools. 


A TRADITIONAL whale-oil lamp is sol- 
emnly lit by an Inuit elder. After being 
brushed with cedar and smudged with 
sage, three commissioners take their seats. 
A survivor begins his testimony, haltingly 
narrating painful memories from 60 years 
ago. Soon tears begin to flow, and a support 
person carefully collects the tear-soaked tis- 
sues into a basket, to be added to the sacred 
fire that burns outside the hall. In this space, 
so filled with sorrow and rage, every rit- 
ual communicates respect, empathy, and 
determination, turning public halls into 
sanctuaries of healing. 

For seven generations Indigenous 
Canadian children were taken from their 
homes and sent, most often by force, to 
Indian Residential Schools. Churches began 
operating these schools in the early 1860s, 
and by the 1890s the federal government 
had begun to make attendance manda- 
tory as part of a policy of assimilation into 
Canadian society. In these schools children 
were forbidden to speak their native lan- 
guages, forced to conform to European ways 
of life, and often abused emotionally, physi- 
cally, and sexually. Though most residential 
schools were closed by the mid-1970s , the 
last was not shuttered until 1996. 

As part of a 2007 legal settlement with 
survivors, the Truth and Reconciliation 
Commission of Canada (TRC) was created, 
with a five-year mandate to document the 
testimony of survivors, families, and com- 
munities affected by the residential school 
experience and to inform all Canadians 
about this tragic history. Launched in 
Winnipeg in June 2010, the TRC will 
include seven national and a number of 
regional hearings throughout the country. 
The hope is to “guide and inspire Aboriginal 
peoples and Canadians in a process of rec- 
onciliation and renewed relationships that 
are based on mutual understanding and 
respect.” 

I have been privileged to observe two 


www.sojo.net 


of the national gatherings, in Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, and most recently this past June in 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. The violence 
and abuse that occurred at these schools is 
staggering. In Saskatoon, one woman tes- 
tified that, when taken to school at the age 
of 5, she was initially excited about receiv- 
ing an education. But on her very first day, 
she was stripped of her traditional cloth- 
ing; her braids were shaved off, and she was 
later raped by a nun and held under water 
until she nearly drowned “to teach her dis- 
cipline.” One of her brothers died at that 
school, and two others have brain damage 
as a result of severe beatings. Though she 
was repeatedly told that she was a “dumb 
Indian,” she is now doing doctoral work 
and remains defiant and courageous. Like 
many survivors, she spoke of the residen- 
tial schools as part of the larger legacy of 
colonization and racism that continues in 
Canada. 

It is a painful fact for Christians that 
churches—primarily Catholic, Anglican, 
Methodist, and the United Church of 
Canada—operated these schools on behalf 
of the government. Canadian church lead- 
ers are, slowly and unevenly, learning how 
to hear painful truths and to apologize. In 


By Donna Schaper 


1998, the United Church of Canada offered 
an apology addressing the legacy of the 
residential schools, a decade before Prime 
Minister Stephen Harper did. In Saskatoon, 
I was encouraged by the impression that 
most non-Indigenous attendees were church 
folk. At the same time, it seemed that many 
denominational officials were struggling to 
transcend institutional constraints in order 
to speak publicly from their hearts, some- 
thing for which Indigenous people long. 

As this experiment unfolds up north, 
Christian leaders elsewhere on “Turtle 
Island” (an Indigenous term for North 
America) should pay close attention: We 
in the U.S. have our own native-residential- 
schools legacy to confront. 

The sacred fire burns continuously dur- 
ing TRC hearings, purifying survivors’ tears. 
The ashes from one hearing are added to the 
next. We can only hope that the personal and 
political repentance of our churches will 
bring meaningful healing—and a future 
of solidarity with Indigenous aspirations 
throughout Turtle Island. = 


Elaine Enns is the restorative justice educa- 
tor and trainer for Bartimaeus Cooperative 
Ministries (www.bcm-net.org). 


Pregnant with Possibility 


Advent marinates us as we prepare to taste Christ's arrival. 


THE TASTE OF the election still may be in 
our mouths—but Advent is breaking in. 

Advent is a four-week stomp to 
Christmas. It is the time when God starts to 
show. God is pregnant during Advent: preg- 
nant with possibilities that somehow, some 
way, someday, things will be different. They 
will taste better. We will know their taste 
better. We will be able to be engaged in our 
lives and our commitments and also be at 
peace. We will be the ones at the birthside, 
marveling about how God could dare come 
as a child or send heaven to earth, spirit 
to flesh, drenching humanity with divinity. 
The big words for this showing will be “Son 
of God” and “joy to the world.” The angels 
will sing, the night will go silent, the peo- 
ple will hark. 

This Christmas would be a great time to 


notice what we have already seen: that when 
leaders and things get too large, when we put 
too much trust or hope in them, they revert 
to a brutal and brutalizing smallness. When 
we put trust in what we can notice, what we 
can do and who we can be, we are rarely dis- 
appointed. We expect, expectantly, as though 
we too were pregnant, day by day, with the 
possible. 

For now, there is the waiting, the pre- 
paring for an Advent practice that will smell 
and taste good, that will open doors on more 
than a calendar. 

I am an avid reader of women’s maga- 
zines, especially those that have a centerfold 
of the perfect Christmas dinner. I praise that 
dinner, hope for it, plan for it, and then eat 
with vigor what really comes out. A friend 
has a sign on her refrigerator about the 
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Ed Spivey Jr.'s first cover design 


Commentary 


From the Archives 


December 1974 


Spiritualized Poverty 


WHY IS the message 
of a poor Galilean 
preacher “good news 
for the poor”? Does 
he show the poor a 
way of escape from 
their misery by pro- 
viding a vision of spiritual wealth? Is 
the message he brings suited espe- 
cially for those who live in poverty 
and for them alone? 

We cannot stop proclaiming 
Jesus’ words today, just because for 
some people they sound like “pie in 
the sky.” 


How blest are you who are in 
need, the kingdom of God is yours. 
How blest are you who now go hun- 
gry, your hunger shall be satisfied. 
How blest are you who weep now, you 
shall laugh (Luke 6:20-21). 


Blacks, Chicanos, and Indians, the 
poor minorities of North America, 
need the fire of these words to warm 
their hearts. Prisoners of oppres- 
sive governments need these words. 
Harassed and helpless masses run- 
ning desperate behind messiahs of 
the right and the left in the Third 
World need these words. Indigenous 
peoples of South America, chased by 
the oil companies and their native 
agents, need these words. 

These words of Jesus for the 
poor point to the fact that there is 
a God who sees and judges, who is 
not indifferent to the human drama 
behind their poverty. The history of 
the world is not in the hands of the 
powerful and the rich. m@ 


Samuel Escobar was president of 
Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship, 
Canada, and a contributing edi- 
tor when this article first appeared 
in The Post-American, the forerunner 
to Sojourners. 
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difference between what we usually have 
and what the magazine announced: “It’s not 
going to happen that way.’ By that sign, she 
is preparing herself for a day and a life of 
surprises. She is grooming her “to don't” list. 

I find praise in the act of subtraction, 
particularly around Christmastime. There is 
so much of Christmas I want—and so little 


To have a different Christmas, we have to 
get strong pliers gripped tenderly and firmly 
onto punishmentalism, the theology of the 
“must,” and lift it out of our hearts. 

In the middle of this mess of “musts,” 
what better time than now to get ready to 
get ready? Advent’s preparations remind 
us of marination: eggplant overnighted in 


| find praise in the act of subtraction, particularly 


around Christmastime. 


I can actually afford or execute or experi- 
ence. For me, preparing to practice Advent is 
about managing expectations, while having 
high hopes. I find calm in doing less, plan- 
ning less, being more. 

Thus my pathway to peace and silence 
is to hark. Instead of working harder, we 
could just fake it. Take a “well” day. Get the 
Christmas cards out in July. Or say that you 
did and the post office lost them. If you are 
going to fake something, make sure it is not 
peace. 


By Heather Boushey 


The Road to Recovery 


tahini, fish swimming in soy sauce, meat 
given spices. I think of applesauce from 
those apples we found on that August day. 
Opening the jar is a good Advent practice, 
right after an election season that probably 
did not fail to disappoint—even if we “won,” 
whatever that finally means. = 


Donna Schaper is senior minister at 
Judson Memorial Church in New York City 
and writes the Grace at Table blog at don 
naschaper.com. 


We know how policymakers can fight unemployment. They're just not doing it. 


ONE OF THE best things about growing 
up in the 1970s was Schoolhouse Rock! on 
Saturday morning TV. The day my high 
school history class began to study the pre- 
amble of the U.S. Constitution, we all broke 
into song: “We the People ... in Order to 
form a more perfect Union, establish Justice, 
insure domestic Tranquility, provide for 
the common defense, promote the general 
Welfare ...” 

In the’70s, Americans still believed those 
words; the general welfare was important to 
policymakers across the political spectrum. 
Today, we have a political discourse where 
the Republican presidential contender dis- 
parages the elderly and the unemployed for 
collecting benefits for which theyd paid into 
an insurance fund. 

And now policymakers are allowing 
the looming “fiscal cliff” to threaten the 
U.S. economic recovery from the recent 
recession. At the end of this year (or a few 
months later if Congress kicks the can 


down the road), Congress and the admin- 
istration must work out a compromise on 
spending cuts and revenue increases, or 
the economy will face deep, mandatory 
federal spending cuts and across-the- 
board tax hikes. Such deep spending cuts 
would devastate many programs that aid 
those most in need. And, in addition to 
hurting families, spending cuts at this 
point in the recovery threaten to derail 
economic growth and job creation. 

In order to make sure fewer people 
need unemployment insurance benefits, 
Congress needs to run deficits for the 
next couple years. Economists are in gen- 
eral agreement that what the economy 
needs now is more fiscal expansion—that 
is, an agenda that will make investments 
that could create jobs and pave the way 
for long-term economic growth. Federal 
Reserve Chair Ben Bernanke pointed this 
out in a recent speech: “Fiscal policy, at 
both the federal and state and local levels, 
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has become an important headwind for the 
pace of economic growth.” 

Ninety-two percent of Americans who 
want a job (and who haven't dropped out 
of the labor market in despair) have one. 
But more than 12.5 million Americans lan- 
guish in unemployment. The share of the U.S. 
working-age population with a job was 58.3 
percent in August, nearly 4 percentage points 
below where it had been in August 2008. 

That's why in September the Federal 
Reserve did what many have been asking it to 
do for some time now: It announced that its 
top priority is to lower unemployment, and 
that it will continue to use the tools at its dis- 
posal to push the economy toward growth. 
Given the response, one would have thought 
that the Fed had announced it was beating 
up puppies. The Fed was accused of poli- 
ticking because it was trying to reduce the 
unemployment rate, rather than letting peo- 
ple suffer unnecessarily. In the words of Rep. 
Ratil Labrador, a Republican from Idaho: “It 
really is interesting that it is happening right 
now before an election. It is going to sow 
some growth in the economy, and the Obama 
administration is going to claim credit?” 

The Fed’s policy actions, while impor- 
tant, are small potatoes compared to the 
effect Congress could have on the econ- 
omy if it were willing to stop focusing on the 
failed ideology of “austerity” and move out 
of gridlock. By making needed investments 
now, following in the footsteps of the stimu- 
lus efforts begun in 2009 and 2010, Congress 
could use its power to promote private-sec- 
tor job creation and push the economy 
onto a sustainable-growth path toward full 
employment. 

Members of Congress could and should 
refocus their energy on an agenda that 
would create, not destroy, jobs. The gov- 
ernment could invest, right now, in our 
roads, bridges, schools, and energy grid. 
It could stem the tide of job losses among 
teachers and public safety officers, putting 
them back to work educating the next gen- 
eration and keeping our communities safe. 
Our policymakers could go back to basics— 
and remember that their job is to protect the 
general welfare. m 


Heather Boushey is senior economist at the 
Center for American Progress in Washington, 
D.C. 
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BY EBOO PATEL 


What We Know About Muslims 


AS I WRITE this, the top story on 
The New York Times website reads 
“Anti-American Protests Over 
Film Expand to More than a Dozen 
Countries.” The slideshow includes 
images of angry young men with 
their fists in the air and masks over 
their faces protesting on dusty streets 
filled with riot police and open fires. 
As if Americans’ view of Muslims 
was not dark enough. 

The film in question is the 
14-minute YouTube clip called 
Innocence of Muslims that portrays 
the Prophet Muhammad as a buf- 
foonish clown and even a child 
molester. It was created and pro- 
moted by individuals with a long 
history of anti-Muslim activities, 
who were perfectly aware that it 
would provoke a small segment of 
Muslims around the world to vio- 
lence. And it is now that violent 


It's frustrating to be constantly 
represented by violent thugs and 
to be asked to explain their actions. 
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response that is defining the Muslim 
world to many people—just as in the 
case of the attacks of 9/11 and the 
riots provoked by the Danish car- 
toons in 2005. As @TheBigPharoah 
said on Twitter: “The sad thing is 
that those who attack embassies are 
like hundreds, barely a thousand. 
Millions are tarnished by what they 
do though” 

It is impossible to overstate how 
frustrating it is to be constantly rep- 
resented by violent thugs and to be 
asked to explain their actions. Here is 
the question one African-American 
seminary student I recently met 
asked me over email: “Why do so 
many Muslims ... become so enraged 
when someone from the West delib- 
erately breaks an Islamic rule they 
take as offensive?” 

The question, coming from 
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someone from the young man’s 
race, stopped me in my tracks. I 
realized that when I was growing 
up in the white western suburbs of 
Chicago, I asked very similar ques- 
tions about violence associated with 
African Americans—largely because 
most of the African Americans I was 
exposed to were in the mug shots 
on the evening news. When the 
term “Muslim” comes up for this 
bright African-American student, 
he replays the images of Muslims 
he’s seen on the evening news and 
assumes there are “so many” of 
them, just like I did when it came to 
African Americans and crime. 
Scholars call this the “availabil- 
ity heuristic’ —assuming that larger 
events or broader populations reflect 
the examples you can call easily to 
mind. The view that I had of African 
Americans when I was young was 
twisted by the small, skewed number 
represented on the evening news. 
The view that many Americans have 
of Muslims is twisted in a sim- 
ilar way by a similar dynamic. 
So what's the solution? Well, 
we know that there are active 
machines of hate and provoca- 
tion out there working overtime 
to put ugly images of entire 
populations in our minds— 
the fools who made this film; 


the fiery Muslim preachers who 
told their congregations that vio- 
lent riots would restore the dignity 
of their faith. So we have to put dif- 
ferent images in our minds, and in 
the minds of others. We need to be 
reading about Muslim beauty and 
righteousness, and spreading those 
stories (those in the Muslim world 
need to do the same about America). 

Some of America’s most cele- 
brated artists and athletes—from 
Muhammad Ali to Lupe Fiasco— 
are Muslims. There’s a good chance 
that in your community there are a 
number of doctors, nurses, or ther- 
apists who are Muslim, whose faith 
inspired them to become healers. 
Let's talk about those examples; let’s 
tell those stories. 

And let’s be crystal clear about 
one thing. This is not a debate about 
free speech vs. religious violence. 
This is a question of whether we use 
free speech to tear people apart or to 
bring people together. m 


Eboo Patel, founder of 
the Interfaith Youth Core, 
writes about social justice 
from his perspective as a 
Muslim American. His lat- 
est book is Sacred Ground: 
Pluralism, Prejudice, and 
the Promise of America. 
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‘Be anything you 
like. Be madmen, 
drunks, and 
bastards of every 
Shape and form. 
But at all costs 
avoid one thing: 


Suecess.” 4 


—Thomas Merton 


BY BOB SABATH 


Rethinking Success 


As individuals, we have to slow down to find our spiritual 
center. But that doesn’t make a very good business plan. 


AS MY EXTENDED family gathered around the Thanksgiving dinner table before the 
latest market crash, conversation with cousins flowed about friends making big money 
with technology start-ups: “more, more; faster, faster; bigger, bigger; louder, louder.” 

A hail of laughter greeted me when I quietly muttered that my ambition was, 
“poorer, poorer; slower, slower; smaller, smaller; quieter, quieter” 

When Sojourners started in 1971, I was 23 years old. Seven young seminary stu- 
dents pooled $100 each and used an old typesetter that we rented for $25 a night 
above a noisy bar to print 20,000 copies of the first Post-American, the predecessor to 
Sojourners magazine. We took the bundles in our trucks and cars to student unions in 


college campuses across the country and began collecting subscriptions in a shoebox 
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kept in one of our rooms. 
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For more than a decade, we shared our 
money in common, trying to live as the 
early Christians (see Acts 2), and allowed 
ourselves $5 a month for personal spending. 
The highest-paid staff person was a young 
woman from a neighborhood family who 
wanted an evening cleaning job. 

We worshiped together twice a week 
and opened our homes to our neighbors. 
When our first child was born, Jackie and 
I brought him home to a row house in 
Columbia Heights in D.C. where we were 
living with 18 other people, including an 
African-American family and a Lakota cou- 
ple with some of their extended family from 
the reservation in South Dakota. You had to 
be a bit crazy to be in the early community. 
And yes, we were poor. And we were small. 

We tried to slow down. I tacked to 
my office door Thomas Merton’s warn- 
ing to social activists about the violence of 
overwork: 


To allow oneself to be carried away by a mul- 
titude of conflicting concerns, to surrender to 
too many demands, to commit oneself to too 
many projects ... is to succumb to violence. 
‘The frenzy of the activist ... kills the root of 
inner wisdom which makes work fruitful. 


To stay alive, we needed the energies 
of prophet, pastor, and monk. Our social 


justice activism needed the container of 
community and the power of prayer. On 
our best days these three energies were at 
least on speaking terms with each other. But 
like every other intentional community that 
I know, most of the time we majored in one, 
minored in a second, and had a hard time 
with the third. 

For Sojourners, the outer journey of 
prophetic ministry was our major. The jour- 
ney together in community was our minor. 
And the inner journey was our blind spot. 
We did not know how to be silent, or still, 
or slow. And so, like most young commu- 
nities, we often could not see our own inner 
contradictions and arrogance, our own 
excesses and extremes. 

There were some early intervention 
attempts. Several members from the Church 
of the Saviour community in Washington, 
D.C., traveled out west to our first home 
near Chicago to lead us on a spiritual 
retreat—conveniently neglecting to warn 
us that this was going to be a silent retreat. 
When Wes Michaelson (now Granberg- 
Michaelson) announced in the first session 
on Friday evening that we would enter the 
“great silence” and that no words should 
be spoken until Sunday morning, we were 
flabbergasted. As he ended the first session, 
he put an apple in the center of the room, 
and asked us to sit in silence after the ses- 
sion ended. Then he left. 

Ed Spivey ate the apple. I guess that 
was our way of meditating! We truly did 
not know how to act without words. After 
all, words were our business. Did Wes really 
want to put us out of a job? 


NOW, 41 YEARS later, Sojourners has 
grown up. We are not poor, or small, or 
slow—or silent! We have a large budget 
with many full-time staff. For better or 
worse, Sojourners has become an “insti- 
tution” with the necessities of policies, 
procedures, protocols, precedents, and con- 
cerns about hiring and firing, supervision 
and management, promotions and salaries, 
lawsuits and litigation. 

Some might say Sojourners is now a 
“success.” We certainly have a bigger pub- 
lic microphone than we did in the past, and 
the message of “faith in action for social jus- 
tice” that we have been pushing for 40 years 
seems to be taking root. 
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It all boils down to this: Poorer, slower, 
smaller—yes, and maybe even quieter— 
may be necessary for the inner journey, but 
it is not a very good business plan. 

In Falling Upward, Franciscan priest 
Richard Rohr talks about the journey of 
descent that characterizes “second-half- 
of-life” spirituality. He reminds us that 
institutions by nature are “first-half-of- 
life structures” that “must and will be 
concerned with identity, boundaries, 
self-maintenance, self-perpetuation, and 
self-congratulation.” He goes on to caution 
against false expectations: “Don’t expect or 
demand from groups what they usually can- 
not give,” Rohr writes. “Doing so will make 
you needlessly angry and reactionary.” 

In Bill Plotkin’s model of the eight 
stages of human development in Nature 
and the Human Soul, institutions can, at 
best, be stage four, which in his view is 
still an adolescent level. In Plotkin’s opin- 
ion, only 15 percent of Americans have 
crossed into mature, initiated adulthood, 
and in general we are stuck in what he calls 
a “patho-adolescent” culture that lacks 
the wisdom of initiated men and women 
elders. 

An institution’s job is to encase the 
renewal insight in a preserving shell that 
can carry the renewal seed to a future 
generation—certainly not to die to its orga- 
nizational identity, which is required to 
begin Plotkin’s stage five. If we are lucky, we 
outgrow the organizations that we ourselves 
give birth to and become “joyfully disillu- 
sioned” with the very institutions that we 
help to create. And if we are wise, some of 
us will grow by staying within the very orga- 
nizations that we ourselves have outgrown. 

The tension of this seeming contradic- 
tion is the transformational stew of new 
possibilities, both for the individual who 
stays and for the organization. We should 
not expect the institution to be more than 
it can be. 

In some ways we no longer “believe” in 
the organization, but we do pin our hopes 
to the renewal energy that birthed it, and 
keep letting that spirit renew us. Then we 
can stand in the midst of organizational dis- 
appointments and betrayals, of silliness and 
pettiness. Broken dreams and relationships 
do not need to destroy us. Instead, with con- 
sciously applied inner work, they can become 


small doors that lead to greater wholeness. 

It takes a contemplative mind to see 
one’s own inner contradictions, the failures 
and inherent betrayals within our own lives 
and the institutions that we help to create. 
Those who take this journey of descent into 
their own sacred wound understand that 


Oniy 15 percent 
of Americans 
have erossed 
into mature, 
initiated 
aduithood. 


what is flawed in them is somehow inti- 
mately connected to the unique gift that 
they have to offer to a broken world. 

Renewal movements and institutions 
need each other and must learn the unique 
steps of their own sacred dance. Yes, renewal 
movements do become institutions—at 
least if the movement wants to endure past 
the first generation of its founders. 

The renewal movement needs the ballast 
of institution or it can become unbalanced 
or fanatical and not see the limitations of its 
own renewal insight. The institution needs 
the renewal movement and individuals 
within it, knowing that it does not perfectly 
embody the renewal insight that birthed it. 

The saving grace for individuals and 
institutions is that they don’t quite believe 
their own press. They know that they are 
flawed, and each needs the checks and bal- 
ances that the other provides. We are all 
broken, as individuals and as institutions. 
But what is broken is also part of our beauty 
and our gift. 


I LIVE UNDER a canopy of trees in a wil- 
derness called Rolling Ridge near Harpers 
Ferry, W.Va. A wilderness is not a pretty 
park. Actually, it’s a mess: Every single tree 
has its flaws—broken tops, disease, twisted 
trunks. When the big storms come through, 
it almost looks like a war zone with toppled 
trees and broken branches filling the land- 
scape. And yet, it is equally true that this 
“broken” wilderness has a profound beauty 


that heals all that come to visit or to live—in 
spite of the fact that every single thing that 
makes up that beauty is broken and flawed. 

Not too long ago, I traveled to the 
Arizona desert with a group of men and 
lived for three days with one of Rainer 
Maria Rilke’s poems—“The Man Watching.” 
In that poem Rilke describes watching an 
“immense storm” sweep across the land- 
scape and transform it. He then speculates 
what would happen to us if we let this 
“storm” sweep across our own life, and let 
ourselves be dominated as if by an immense 
storm—we would then become strong, he 
writes. He goes on to redefine winning and 
reminds us how we continue to grow: “by 
being defeated, decisively, by constantly 
greater beings.” 

We finally realize that the wound that 
lies at the heart of everything—both our 
own lives and our institutions—cannot be 
cured. Paradoxically, we also are driven 
and called to cure the incurable wound! 
And here is the magic: The conflict and 
friction that arises in our largely unsuc- 
cessful attempts to cure the incurable is 
itself the training ground for our deepest 
transformation. 

I recently listened to one of Richard 
Rohr’s talks on “Loving the Two Halves of 
Life: The Further Journey,’ where he holds 
out this hope: “Your holding and ‘suffer- 
ing’ of this tragic wound, your persistent 
but failed attempts to heal it, your final 
surrender to it, will ironically make you 
into a wise and holy person.” Rohr said, 
“It will make you patient, loving, hopeful, 
expansive, faithful, and compassionate— 
which is precisely the second-half-of-life 
wisdom.” 

This kind of shadow work becomes a 
necessary spiritual discipline. Seeing in 
ourselves what we dislike in the other, we 
learn to be gentle and kind. We delight in 
vulnerability and weakness, and believe that 
the wisdom that comes from our mistakes 
and failures is worth passing on to younger 
communities and movements. = 


Bob Sabath is director of web and digi- 
tal technology, and one of the founders, of 
Sojourners. He lives at the Rolling Ridge 
Study Retreat Community in West Virginia, 
where he offers spiritual direction and wil- 
derness retreats. 
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BY C. CHRISTOPHER SMITH 


oLow Down 


and Know That I Am God 


Why it's time for a conversation about Slow Church. 


IN SPRING 1986, a group of Italian activists led by Carlo Petrini launched a pro- 
test against the opening of a McDonald's near the famous Spanish Steps in Rome. 
This protest marked the origin of the Slow Food movement, which has spread over 
the last 26 years to more than 150 countries. 

Following this Slow Food effort came a host of other Slow movements—Slow 
Cities, Slow Parenting, Slow Money, and 
more—that collectively raise opposition to too much to the 
the speed and industrialization of Western 
culture. Slow movements are beginning to 
recover what we have lost in our relentless pursuit of efficiency. Many Christians 
have been challenged by these Slow movements to consider the ways in which our 
faith has begun to move too fast as we make sacrifices to the gods of efficiency. 

This quest has sparked a renewed interest in the joys of sharing life together in 
local congregations and has intensified into a growing conversation—rather than 


a movement—called Slow Church. Slowness itself is not a cardinal virtue of Slow 
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Church, but rather a means of resisting the present-day powers of speed in order to 


& be faithful church communities. 
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Has Christianity 
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has no bearing 
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The biblical vision of God’s mission in the 
world is God’s reconciliation of all creation 
(see, for example, Colossians 1:15-23 and 
Isaiah 65:17-25). But too often we narrow 
the scope of our faith and ignore the mas- 
sive damage that incurs. Some Christians 
reduce the faith to four easy steps to stay 
out of hell, others to a set of techniques for 
growing a large church, and still others to a 
political ideology (of the Right or the Left). 
Christianity has also been reduced by some 
to a feel-good spirituality that has little or 
no bearing on the rest of our lives or in the 
public square. 

Slow Church places value on local con- 
gregations and recognizes that our Western 
preference for individualized faith, over 
and against faith communities, is one of the 
shortcuts that has been taken as the Christian 
faith has accelerated over the course of the 
modern era. We prefer to act as autonomous 
individuals or, on the other extreme, to work 
for justice on the largest global scale possible. 
Of course, we should desire God’s reconcili- 
ation in all parts of creation, but if we can’t 
love and be reconciled with our brothers and 
sisters that God has given us in our local con- 
gregation, how can we expect to love people 
in other places around the globe in deep and 
sustainable ways? The local church is the cru- 
cible in which God forges us slowly—and 
often painfully—into the shalom of recon- 
ciliation intended for all creation. 


A GOOD DEAL of synergy exists between 
the “new monasticism” movement and 
the Slow Church conversation. Many 
of the 12 characteristics that define new 


monasticism are pillars of the Slow Church 
conversation, including geographical proxim- 
ity, intentional formation in the way of Christ, 
supporting local economies, and a disciplined 
contemplative life. There are many parts of 
this conversation, but three major streams 
stand out: ethics, ecology, and economy. 


ETHICS. The Slow Church emphasis on 
ethics focuses on recovering the joys and 
goodness of Christian faithfulness in a local 
church community. These joys include sta- 
bility in a place, the familial community 
that we have been given in the local church, 
the bearing of each other’s burdens, and the 
goodness of work in a labor-saving world 
inclined to avoid toil and suffering. Gerhard 
Lohfink has noted the evangelistic function 
of joy in our life together: “[In this world, ] 
joy in God’s story is ultimately stronger than 
all inertia and greed, so that this joy continu- 
ally seizes people and gathers them into the 
people of God” Slow Church aims to recover 
the gospel of Jesus as a message that is not a 
religious burden, but rather—in a deep and 
everyday fashion—is truly good news. 


ECOLOGY. By focusing on ecology, the 
Slow Church conversation remembers that 
humankind is part of an interconnected 
creation that God is at work reconciling. 
Modern science—and particularly physics 
and ecology—is beginning to reveal how 
deeply interconnected and interdepen- 
dent the world is. Similarly, farmers such 
as Wendell Berry and Sir Albert Howard 
have reminded us how intertwined human 
life and health is with that of the soil on 
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which we walk. As part of God’s creation, 
we must be attentive to the ways in which 
our actions might produce unintended con- 
sequences, and thus learn to act patiently 
and humbly in ways that fit the ends of rec- 
onciliation for which we long. One key 
part of this work is naming the powers (for 
example, individualism, nationalism, and 
consumerism) that serve to fragment and 
isolate us from humanity and other parts of 
creation. As part of our efforts to live within 
the ecology of God’s creation, we also learn 
to submit to the Sabbath rhythms of work 
and rest that God intends for the health and 
well-being of creation. 


ECONOMY. The Slow Church economy is 
also rooted in God's abundant provision for 
creation. As Walter Brueggemann and oth- 
ers have observed, the myth of scarcity that 
undergirds all major economic systems is 
useful for protecting the interests of the rich 
and powerful, but it does not fit with the 
biblical vision of the economy of creation, 
in which the fullness of creation belongs to 
and is sustained by God. Our faithful action 
within this economy is to respond to God's 
abundant generosity, first with gratitude and 
then with goodness and hospitality toward 
others. Additionally, as social philosophers 
Ivan Illich and John McKnight have argued, 
it is essential that we come to see all peo- 
ple—and especially those within our local 
congregations—as gifts from God and thus 
as having a broad range of skills and talents 
that are beneficial to the reconciling work 
that God desires in our places. 


At my home church, Englewood 
Christian Church in Indianapolis, as we 
began to slow down our life together, we 
became deeply aware of the uniqueness not 
only of our particular church but also of 
other places. Almost everything we do as a 
church—from running daycare to fixing up 
houses to selling books—is the result of par- 
ticular people in our congregation who have 
the gifts and skills to coordinate that spe- 
cific kind of work. We've become resistant 
to one-size-fits-all church programs, and we 
are learning to see everyone—our members; 
our neighbors (some of whom have mental 
illnesses or other severe challenges); visitors 
from other churches; people of different ages, 
faiths, economic status, etc.—as unique gifts 


from God. Every place is distinctive, and we 
believe that God gathers and connects people 
with particular skills that function together 
to embody Christ in a way that the neighbors 
of that place can understand. 


THERE ARE several groups whose work is 
driving this conversation about Slow Church. 
Perhaps foremost is the Ekklesia Project, 
which has existed for more than a decade 
and whose primary objective is to celebrate 
and nurture the work that God is doing in 
local church communities. The talks given 
at its recent conference, called “Slow Church: 
Abiding Together in the Patient Work of 
God,” critiqued the speed and inattentive- 


To call Slow Church a conversation is 
to recognize that dialogue is essential to 
progress toward the ethical, ecological, 
and economic life that it imagines. As we 
are regularly reminded in today’s deeply 
partisan political climate, meaningful con- 
versation is hard to find. At Englewood, 
we are learning to listen to and converse 
freely with one another—within our church 
community, with our neighbors, and with 
others. As we learn to open ourselves up 
to one another in conversation, we find joy 
and grow deeper into the interconnected 
life that God intends for creation. We come 
to know others as gifts from God and learn 
to trust each other even when there is sharp 


To call Siow Church a conversation, 
rather than a movement, is to recog- 
nize that dialogue is essential. 


ness of our lives and challenged participants 
to immerse themselves in the work God is 
doing in their local churches. One session 
featured a dialogue between theologian 
Stanley Hauerwas and noted pastor and 
writer Kyle Childress, one of the first people 
to use the term Slow Church. In the course 
of this conversation, Hauerwas described the 
essence of Slow Church by emphasizing phi- 
losopher Paul Virilio’s notion that speed is 
violence and defined the call of local church 
communities to be “islands of patience in a 
world of speed” 

The Parish Collective is another group 
helping to shape the Slow Church conver- 
sation. The Parish Collective acquaints 
churches and other faith-based groups with 
the tools of community organizing and 
community development. The main thrust 
of its work is twofold: helping churches to 
slow down and cultivate faithful presence in 
their places, and fostering parish renewal— 
a vibrant local, public life energized but not 
controlled by churches. Co-founders Tim 
Soerens and Paul Sparks note that their 
work is timely and well-received. “There 
is so much change happening—politically, 
economically, socially, civically, environmen- 
tally,” says Soerens. “I think the more we lean 
into the reality of globalization, the deeper 
our longing becomes for home and a sense 
of stability.” 


disagreement. We're finding that our prac- 
tices of conversation are beneficial not only 
to us, but also to stir the imaginations of 
others who desire flourishing places—in 
our community and beyond. 

Many people have a deep sense of the 
brokenness of the modern world. The Slow 
Church conversation is marked by the 
hope that God is at work healing and trans- 
forming creation. By being deeply rooted 
in our local churches, by seeking first the 
health and flourishing of our places, and 
by being linked with others who are doing 
the same in their places, our lives will bring 
forth the reconciling fruit of God’s Spirit. 
Many of the world’s injustices are rooted in 
unhealthy desires that plague all humanity: 
selfishness, greed, jealousy, impatience, etc. 
The Slow Church vision is to create spaces 
in our local churches where we can begin 
working honestly and gently through these 
desires. I am hopeful that as we do so, we 
will find the reconciling and transforming 
shalom of God sweeping through the streets 
of our neighborhoods and the byways of 
our nation. = 


C. Christopher Smith is the editor of The 
Englewood Review of Books and co-author 
(with John Pattison) of the forthcoming book 
Slow Church (InterVarsity Press, 2013). 
Smith and Pattison blog at SlowChurch.com. 
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Poetry 


When You Are a Child 


You wait a long time for Christmas morning 
drifting asleep even as the ebony slate of sky 
shatters in clarion silence 


Glory, Hallelujah! 
and shepherds in the hills cast down their rods 


look up at angels and find themselves 
no longer huddled in darkness 
but lucent between the stars. 


You, no longer a child but still drifting, 


enter the mystery that is darkness 
willing to open the gift inside your own singing 
recognizing the song of songs from the first Eve— 


We all live for the Light 
that the lowly born, a glimmer, leads 


the way 


and you wake up, still in the dark 
but watchful and ready now. 


Sandra M. Tully is a Wisconsin poet, 
educator, and community spiritual 
leader. 


Art by Heidi Petersen 
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Build a brighter future with your investment 


Joyce Shujaa Kantande (far left) of Tanzania—confined to 
bed following complications from a severe car accident— 
began caring for friends’ children while they worked, and 
discovered high demand for the valuable community service. 
Requests grew and grew, but Joyce needed more space. 


? 


With the Oikocredit Growth Plan, you can open an investment 
for the benefit of your child or grandchild. Your child or grand- 
child will receive an annual retum of 2%; at the same time, 
communities build sustainable economic growth. 


As the child grows each year, Oikocredit continues to lend 
your money to our project partners who in turn make income- 
generating loans to women like Joyce. The longer your funds 
remain invested, the greater your impact. That's a return 
you can count on, 


A loan from Oikocredit project partner Kitunda Savings 
and Credit Cooperative helped build a classroom that 
enables Joyce to teach classes of up to 30 students 
from a bed, And with two more loans, she expanded the 
school to include a nursery. 


Oikocredit invests in Kitunda SACCO and over 800 organizations like 
it to help women like Joyce build bright futures for their communities 
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BY SHELDON C. GOOD 


ACALL TO 
CONVERSION 


Ex-offenders confront the for-profit prison industry. 


AS LARRY WATSON arrived by charter bus at the Corrections 
Corporation of America in Nashville, Tenn., apprehension pulsed 
through his body. An ex-offender, Watson had been at prison facilities 
before, but never for this reason—and never willingly. 

Watson had been incarcerated three different times—in 1978, 1983, 
and 1990—for distribution of drugs. The last time, he was sentenced 
to up-to-30 years in jail. He was released on Jan. 14, 1993, after serv- 
ing 36 months. 

Now he found himself on a very different path. Watson and 17 oth- 
ers, mostly ex-offenders, had trekked nearly 700 miles in May 2010 on 
a pilgrimage from Washington, D.C., to Nashville. As they pulled into 
the grandiose Corrections Corporation of America (CCA) headquar- 
ters, home to the largest private prison company in the United States, a 
swarm of security officials greeted them. Watson and his fellow sojourn- 
ers became increasingly mindful of the spirit in which they journeyed. 

Their plan was creatively simple: Purchase a share of stock in the 
Corrections Corporation of America, the behemoth corporation that 
owned the private prisons where some of the group had been incar- 
cerated. Attend a CCA shareholders’ meeting. Then, as stockholders, 
tell their personal stories as a way of witnessing to the “spiritual crisis” 
occurring within the prison industry, while also building relationships 
with key CCA personnel. 

In essence, using their experience from the inside, members of the 
group planned to tell CCA how to do its job better. 

The Corrections Corporation of America board knew that Watson 
and his companions planned to attend the meeting. The board deployed 
the armed security guards to greet them. “They went with us step by 
step into the CCA building,” said Watson. On the way inside, he con- 
sidered his physical surroundings. “It’s a very nice property. It looks 
like money.” 

Near the end of the shareholders’ meeting, the board allowed com- 
ments from the floor. Larry Watson stood to speak: 


Illustration by Ken Davis 
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The United States has 
the highest documented 
incarceration rate in 

the world. 
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Below, CCA board 
member Thurgood 
Marshall Jr., center, 

meets with CCA 
shareholders and 
Strength to Love 
members, from 
eft, Darryl Jackson, 
Larry Watson, and 
Larry Pittman. 


Since my release from jail, I have been very 
fortunate. I have a loving family. I have 
decent housing. And I have been supported 
in my recovery from addiction ... [Yet] across 
the country, there are millions of ex-offend- 
ers who are struggling ... Our group is called 
Strength to Love, and we have been studying 
the thought and method of Dr. King and the 
civil rights movement. We believe, like King 
did, that love is more powerful than confron- 
tation ... We are here to ask whether the CCA 
will work with us to create a new spirit and 
a new hope for imprisoned people and for all 


people in our country. 


Watson added that the group was pre- 
pared to offer the Corrections Corporation 


of America leadership toward building Dr. 


King’s “beloved community.” CCA board 


members thanked Watson for his comments. 
And that was it. 


THIS IS THE spirit in which Strength to 
Love has visited CCA board meetings for 
three consecutive summers now, starting 
with that first trip in 2010. Watson and his 
comrades could have carried picket signs or 
worn orange jumpsuits. Instead, 


8 Strength to Love invited CCA into a part- 
nership to change an unjust system. 

Named after the title of one of Martin 

= Luther King Jr’s sermon collections, Strength 

& to Love has been meeting since May 2009 

and includes more than just those who have 

traveled to Nashville. The group has no staff 


h to Love ph 


and a very modest budget. It is an outward 
mission of the Church of Jesus Christ, Right 
Now and is inspired by the Washington, 
D.C.-based Church of the Saviour, an ecu- 
menical Christian church founded in the 
early 1940s. 

“Our purpose is to take away the stigma 
of ex-offenders,’ Watson said, during an 
interview in Washington, D.C. 

People returning from incarceration, 
known by some as “returning citizens,” 
are frequently denied housing, jobs, health 
care, financial services, and more. Watson 
said Strength to Love seeks to reimagine the 
incarceration system, end the injustices of 
incarceration, and ease re-entry into civil 
society. The group’s call emerges from the 
biblical book of Exodus. Through Moses, 
who confronted Pharaoh and his empire, 
God freed the Hebrew people from slavery. 
The people of Strength to Love believe God 
is sending them to a modern-day Pharaoh 
to insist, “Let our people go” 


THE UNITED STATES has the highest doc- 
umented incarceration rate in the world. 
Nearly 2.3 million Americans are cur- 
rently in prison or jail in the U.S.—a 500 
percent increase over the past 30 years, 
according to data from the Sentencing 
Project. As the incarcerated population 
grows, so does the private prison indus- 
try. CCA owns or operates 66 detention 
centers in the U.S., making it the coun- 
try’s leading private prison corporation. 
In 2011, CCA recorded $1.7 billion in 
total revenue. According to an article 
by Suevon Lee at ProPublica, CCA 
has also spent $17.4 million on lob- 
bying over the past 10 years and made 
$1.9 million in political contributions 
from 2003 to 2012. 

Though U.S. prisons have 
long outsourced certain aspects 
of their operations—such as din- 
ing or laundry services or medical 

care—to private contractors, until 
the 1980s local, state, or federal govern- 
ments were the sole owners and operators. 
President Nixon was the first to link the 
Drug Enforcement Administration with 
federal law enforcement agencies, signifi- 
cantly shifting the country’s view of illegal 
drugs from social ills to criminal acts, which 
increased incarceration rates. But it was the 
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Reagan administration that ushered in the 
“private prison gold rush” Reagan’s highly 
publicized draconian response to crack 
cocaine in the 1980s had a disproportionate 
impact on African-American communities. 
In the decades since, the prison population 
skyrocketed, with most of the conviction 
increase involving drug violations. 

In 1984, the Corrections Corporation 
of America and Hamilton County, Tenn., 
signed the first county-level private 
prison contract; the U.S. Immigration and 
Naturalization Service also signed a contract 
with CCA for private detention services. 
These marked the first time that any level 
of government in the U.S. had contracted 


out the complete operation of a jail to a pri- 
vate operator. Thus, the country’s modern 
private prison industry was born. Between 
1990 and 2009, the number of prisoners in 
private prisons increased by approximately 
1,600 percent. 

Companies such as CCA and the GEO 
Group (the country’s second-largest private 
prison company) profit from public poli- 
cies that lock up more people. In CCA’s 2010 
annual report filed with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, it said: 


The demand for our facilities and services 
could be adversely affected by the relaxation 
of enforcement efforts, leniency in conviction 


Incarceration Nation 


THE UNITED STATES has the high- 
est incarceration rate in the world. 

In fact, according to the most recent 
data, the U.S., while having only 4.5 
percent of the world’s population, 
holds 21 percent of the world’s pris- 
oners. The last few years have shown 
a slight decrease in incarceration 
rates, but law enforcement policies 
continue to both target racial minor- 
ities and to foster high recidivism 
rates. And with the rise of private, 
for-profit prisons, putting Americans 
behind bars is becoming an increas- 
ingly lucrative business. 


= 2.3 million people are in prison or 
jail in the U.S.—and one in every 33 
adults is behind bars or on parole 
(2010 figures). 


a From 2002 to 2010, the number 

of inmates held in for-profit prisons 
increased 37 percent, while the num- 
ber detained by U.S. Immigration and 
Customs Enforcement in for-profit 
prisons increased 206 percent. 


a ln 2011, 70 percent of people sen- 
tenced in federal criminal cases were 
people of color. More than 34 per- 
cent of prosecuted criminal cases 
were immigration-related, and 29 


percent were drug-related. Fraud, the 
third most common offense, made up 
less than 10 percent of federal crimi- 
nal cases. 


a Approximately 700,000 ex-offend- 
ers are released from prison each 
year, and more than 40 percent of 
them are reincarcerated within three 
years of their release. 


a The national unemployment rate is 
7.8 percent, but even before the reces- 
sion, unemployment was roughly 75 
percent for ex-offenders in the year 
after release. 


—Compiled by Dawn Araujo 


Sources: U.S. Census; International Centre for 
Prison Studies; Bureau of Justice Statistics; Pew 
Center on the States; The Sentencing Project; 
US. Sentencing Commission; U.S. Department 
of Labor; Marked, by Devah Pager. 


or parole standards and sentencing practices, 
or through the decriminalization of certain 
activities that are currently proscribed by our 
criminal laws. For instance, any changes with 
respect to drugs and controlled substances or 
illegal immigration could affect the number 
of persons arrested, convicted, and sentenced, 
thereby potentially reducing demand for cor- 
rectional facilities to house them. 


Private prison proponents say their 
facilities are efficiently run and can save 
governments money. However, studies show 
that private prisons are not necessarily more 
cost-effective and may even be more expen- 
sive. Some critics say cost savings come at 
the expense of security, rehabilitation efforts, 
and quality-of-life issues. State-funded stud- 
ies show that private prisons keep only 
lower-cost inmates, aiding their bottom line. 
Organizations and denominations, including 
the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.), the United 
Methodist Church, and the Catholic bishops 
of the South have called for a moratorium on 
construction of private prisons. The United 
Methodist Church divested almost $1 mil- 
lion from private prisons earlier this year; a 
spokesperson said, “We believe that profit- 
ing from incarceration is contrary to church 
values.” 

The Catholic bishops of the South spe- 
cifically noted their concern about the 
rise in for-profit prisons “because pre- 
vious attempts to introduce the profit 
motive into prisons have failed to respect 
the fundamental human dignity of every 
prisoner. Immediately following the aboli- 
tion of slavery, Southern states developed 
the Convict Lease System, under which 
state and local governments contracted 
out prisoners as laborers on farms, roads, 
railroads, and mines. Widespread physical 
abuse and an extraordinary level of death 
among prisoners led to legislation declaring 
the commercial exploitation of prisoners 
illegal” 

There is a conflict of interest at the 
very core of the for-profit prison industry. 
These companies have no responsibility 
to rehabilitate inmates and prepare them 
for re-entry into society. In fact, their 
profits hinge on high-occupancy prisons. 
Companies benefit by minimizing costs— 
such as staff and services—and relying on 
high rates of recidivism. A report from the 
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Poverty Advocacy Bundle 


Ignite a passion in your community 
to put an end to poverty. 


For more than 40 years, Sojourners has been on the 
forefront of advocating against poverty, helping to 

make a difference in churches, neighborhoods, and 
communities. Now, with these resources, you can do the 
same. Deepen your spiritual commitment to fighting 
poverty, and promote conversations that connect 
biblical faith and social justice, by engaging individuals 
and groups with this Poverty Advocacy Bundle. 


“Truly I tell you, whatever you did not do for one of the 
least of these, you did not do for me.”—Matthew 25:45 


SAVE 25% by Bundling 
A $65.00 VALUE FOR $49.95 


* | Poverty and Justice Bible 


* | Justice for the Poor DVD + Participant's Guide 
* 2 Poverty and Justice Bumper Stickers 


To learn more, visit sojo.net/bundle 
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University of Utah concluded that “cost 
savings from privatizing prisons are not 
guaranteed and appear minimal.” 


“THIS IS A spiritual crisis,” said Strength 
to Love's Rebecca Stelle. “We have a politi- 
cal, corporate, and church responsibility [to 
respond]. 

That’s why Strength to Love has 
purchased a house in the Anacostia neigh- 
borhood of southeast D.C. Ex-offenders too 
often “don’t have anywhere to go,’ Watson 
said. “They get in trouble again and go back 
to jail. We're trying to dent or stop this as 
much as we can.” The house will eventually 
provide eight ex-offenders with space to live 
and build community. In a city with 8,000 
ex-offenders returning each year, Strength 
to Love hopes the vision catches on. 

“We need 1,000 houses,” said Stelle. 
“We want to partner with other individu- 
als, churches, and groups who will provide 
a simple place of hospitality for those who 
are ready to make the necessary changes 
and choices when they are released from 
incarceration.” 

Strength to Love participants have also 
launched Life Assets, a financial center for 
the poor that includes micro-loans and 
financial counseling. Additionally, they have 
raised $350,000 of the $600,000 necessary to 
start a credit union. 

Ali Edston Kirnon will soon be one of 
the new members at the house in southeast 
D.C. An ex-offender—he said he should have 
“a Ph.D. in dealing with the courts’—Kirnon 
has visited CCA with Strength to Love on 
all three trips so far. He said he keeps going 
back because he wants to share his “first- 
hand experiences of injustices.” 

“My mission is to reach down, out, and 
across and be a brother to another brother or 
sister in Christ,” said Kirnon, “and to show 
Christ’s love and kingdom on earth coming 
into fruition” 

By moving into the Strength to Love 
house, he seeks to engage the question, “Am 
I my sibling’s keeper?” He said, “I can share 
my strength and be there for someone else 
who needs love.” 


STRENGTH TO LOVE member Gordon 
Cosby, 95, a founder of the Church of the 
Saviour, said this mission is important 
because it engages “people close to the 
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The Reagan administration ushered 


in the “private prison gold rush." 


bottom” and can “help them to become those who give 
leadership to the church of Christ.” 

“Our system is very poor,’ said Cosby, noting that 
people are sometimes incarcerated wrongly, and that 
Jesus was explicit in naming that we should care for 
incarcerated people. “Jesus said in the judgment of the 
nations, ‘I was sick and in prison and you did not look 
after me,” Cosby said, referencing Matthew 25:43. 

By going to CCA board meetings and by taking other 
public action, Strength to Love seeks to show how the 
prison industry can better serve individuals and society. 
The group has repeatedly asked CCA to: 


= Explore new, innovative ways of lowering rates of 
recidivism. 


= Devise new financial incentives for the privatized 
prison industry. 


™ Prepare inmates for success upon re-entry into 
society. 


= Work with community leaders for the common 
good. 


After three years, what’s been the most substan- 
tive response from CCA? Representatives have taken 
Strength of Love participants out to eat and given them 
nominal donations. In return, Strength to Love has sent 
CCA copies of Martin Luther King Jr’s book Where Do 
We Go From Here: Chaos or Community? 

“We seek to have a conversation in which all parties 
are transformed,’ Stelle said. “We want more than a new 
set of laws and policies, more than making demands, 
getting what we want, and then going home. We want, 
rather, to be born again, to be part of a community 
that reflects the kingdom, to embrace those who most 
profoundly hurt us, to be filled and guided by the unde- 
featable power of divine love.” 

At the most recent shareholders’ meeting at CCA 
headquarters, last July, Larry Watson asked the board 
about future dialogue. “I told them that I know in the 
past we have been cordial, but we have differences, so if 
you think you can dialogue with us, or if you cart, let us 
know.’ CCAs president Damon T. Hininger replied that 
he wanted to keep the dialogue open. 

Watson conceded, “We know their purpose is housing 
inmates so they can make money,’ a purpose at odds with 
Strength to Love's values. Ultimately Strength to Love is 
seeking more than conversation. It’s seeking conversion. = 


Sheldon C. Good, a former Sojourners media assistant, 
is a freelance writer living in Washington, D.C. 
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BY ROBERT HIRSCHFIELD 


HOMELESS, 
NOT HELPLESS 


In New York City, an activist group of 
homeless and formerly homeless people 
challenges the powers that be. 


THE RED, RUN-DOWN, two-story frame house on Morris 
Avenue in the West Bronx that houses the Picture the 
Homeless offices looks much like those around it, except for 
the organization’s blue banner that hangs from the porch. 
The youths (there are older members too) who log in to their 
homeless blogs and look for jobs on the computers upstairs, 
surrounded by images of Zapata and the Selma freedom 
marchers, are mainly black and Latino, and they could be 
almost any of the young people you see on the street. Picture 
the Homeless is seamlessly embedded in this New York City 
neighborhood, where the new poor from Africa and South 
Asia join the long-established poor from Puerto Rico and the 
Dominican Republic. 
Picture the Homeless (PTH) combines social action, 
advocacy, outreach, and community and is run almost exclu- 
sively by homeless and formerly homeless New Yorkers. The 
organization’s name references the importance of challeng- 
ing widespread stereotypes about people who are homeless. 
“Dont talk about us; talk with us” is a PTH slogan, and it 
claims as a founding principle that “in order to end homeless- 
ness, people who are homeless must become an organized, 
effective voice for systemic change.” 
Kendall Jackman, in her 50s, one of PTH’s housing orga- 
nizers, lives in a women's shelter not far from Morris Avenue. 
The former postal worker from Brooklyn's Bed-Stuy 
neighborhood—“No matter where I live, I will 
always be a Bed-Stuy girl,” she said—lost her hous- 
ing two years ago when the building she was living 
in was foreclosed on. 
“Of the 72 women in my shelter, 69 of us either 
work or go to school,” Jackman said. “With no low- 
income housing available, shelters are now the homes 


urtesy of Picture the Homeless 


Members of Picture i a of the working poor” 
Bapogelessat a Jackman is one of 10,000 single adults living in 
recent National Day H : 
of Housing march in the New York City shelter system (more than 7,500 are 
New York City. men; almost 2,600 are women). Family shelters house as 


little more than 10,600 families. The NYC Department 3 
of Homeless Services puts the number of unsheltered € 
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homeless at 3,200, a figure disputed by Giselle 
Routhier, a policy analyst for the Coalition 
for the Homeless, who claims it “does not 
account for people sleeping in non-public or 
invisible areas.” 

PTH owes its birth to the authorities’ 
reaction to a gruesome act of violence in 
November 1999. A young woman named 
Nicole Barrett had her head bashed in 
with a six-pound brick by a panhandler in 
Manhattan. Her injuries required two brain 
operations. Mayor Rudy Giuliani ordered the 
police to raid homeless shelters in search of 
felons. There were many beatings and arrests. 


“Of the 72 women in my shelter, 69 
of us either work or go to school.” 


—Kendall Jackman 


One night, at the Bellevue Shelter, where 
Anthony Williams and Lewis Haggins were 
residents, Haggins witnessed the beating of a 
defenseless resident by the police. 

The violence transformed Williams and 
Haggins from homeless shelter residents 
into homeless revolutionaries. The two men 
(Haggins has since died, and Williams is now 
married and living in Lancaster, Pa.) began 
trying to get homeless people organized to 
defend their civil rights. Williams was ordered 
out of the Bellevue Shelter, and Haggins went 
with him. Picture the Homeless was born. 

“Charas gave them space to hold meet- 
ings,” said Lynn Lewis, PTH’s director, 
referring to the late, legendary community 
center on the Lower East Side, “because 
homeless men at Bellevue would be labeled 
trouble-makers if they spoke out. I was at 
the first meeting. Lewis and Anthony set up 
around 40 chairs, but only a couple of people 
showed up. One of them was this guy who 
was either high or agitated, and he kept com- 
plaining about case workers. Lewis told him, 
‘We are not here to talk about individual 
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problems. We are here to 
change the system:” 

Williams and Haggins, she said, lived on 
the streets, riding the subways at night, or 
sometimes staying with anyone who would 
put them up. From this itinerant start a for- 
mal organization developed that maintains 
a commitment to keep the decision-making 
power with folks who are homeless or for- 
merly homeless. 


PTH SOMETIMES organizes public marches 
against police use of stop-and-frisk tactics 
and the “warehousing” of vacant buildings 
and lots by the city and by private devel- 
opers. But it also makes it its business to 
establish a presence in places 
such as POTS (Part of the 
Solution), the West Bronx 
soup kitchen founded by the 
recently deceased Jesuit priest 
Father Ned Murphy. (If cuts in 
food stamps are our future, the 
Bronx, with its abundance of soup kitchens, 
is the face of that future.) 

“You will always find homeless people at 
soup kitchens,” said Andres Perez, a 47-year- 
old single father who lived for two years at the 
University Shelter with his son, also Andres, 
now 12, who has physical and learning dis- 
abilities. Perez was lucky enough to obtain a 
Section 8 voucher while at University Shelter, 
enabling him and his son to move into a 
one-room apartment in the Bronx. “I am 
confident talking to [people who are home- 
less], because almost all of us at PTH have 
been through what they have been through” 

Jean Rice, his wiry 73-year-old co-worker 
and a fixture at PTH, puts it more forcefully: 
“We are not a bunch of textbook theorists.” 

PTH has around 1,500 homeless (or 
homeless when they joined) members. A $5 
donation makes you a member for life. Rice 
is no ordinary member. A kind of radical sage 
whose activism goes back decades, he initi- 
ated, along with Lynn Lewis, the Wards Island 
outreach. 

“We go to 125th Street and Lexington 


From left, PTH organizer 
Kendall Jackman; Jean Rice, 
one of the early members of 
PTH; and Andres Perez. 


Avenue, where buses take 
newly released prisoners 
from upstate prisons to the 

Wards Island Shelter. The men 

are sent back to New York City 

with a $20 bill, and wind up on 
Wards Island, embittered, with no commu- 
nity to speak of. They are the most alienated 
of all the homeless people we encounter.” 

It is hard, Rice said, cutting through 
the apathy of homeless people who accept 
powerlessness as part of being homeless. 
(Although in the 1980s, single mothers in 
welfare hotels such as the Brooklyn Arms and 
The Martinique organized against abuses by 
shelter personnel, and for affordable hous- 
ing. Men in a Manhattan shelter did likewise.) 

Sam Miller, a policymaker for PTH, 
sees the situation more positively. “Many of 
our members are from the shelters,” Miller 
said. “They are frustrated about conditions 
there, and they push back. They try to orga- 
nize. Some get kicked out. They come to us. 
Picture the Homeless members were hugely 
involved in the Occupy movement at Zuccotti 
Park. Some, who had been squatting, left their 
squats and went down there and stayed to the 
end. They attended all the General Assembly 
meetings. Homelessness became one of the 
angles the media jumped on to attack Occupy 
Wall Street. They said, ‘It’s overrun with 
homeless people.” 

PTH also has a civil rights component. 
It has banded together with Communities 
United for Police Reform to oppose the 
stop-and-frisk practices of the New York 
police. Since many of the homeless people in 
New York are African American or Latino, 
PTH’s community suffers disproportionate 
profiling. 

“People who live in the streets and sleep 
on subways are getting arrested all the time,” 
said Ryan Gibbs, 42, who himself was on the 
streets for four years and now works on the 
group’ civil rights steering committee. “The 
police say stop-and-frisk is to get guns off 
the street, but all they do is make the lives of 
homeless people unbearable.” 

PTH has also waded into the rough 
chambers of the New York City Council, over 
which Big Real Estate holds sway. Miller esti- 
mates the city pays approximately $1,500 to 
$2,000 a month to keep homeless singles in 
shelters, and up to $3,500 a month to shelter 
homeless families. 
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“That's more than what would be spent on rent, and that’s 
what we emphasize. All the money that’s spent on shelters 
should be going to rehabilitate housing and create affordable 
housing. To create real housing for 41,000 people will mean 
getting landlords and real estate brokers involved, and that 
wont be easy.” 

One councilperson PTH has been able to influence is 
Melissa Mark-Viverito, a Democrat from Spanish Harlem. 
Viverito introduced in the council PTH’s homeless-authored 
Intro 48, a bill that would oblige the city to conduct an annual 
count of vacant buildings and lots. The bill, which has 29 co- 
sponsors, has been languishing in committee more than two 
years. Its passage, PTH hopes, would result in long-vacated 
properties, public and private, being turned into low-income 
housing. 

The group supports setting up community land trusts that 
would transfer city properties—and perhaps, at some point, 
privately owned vacant properties—to not-for-profits to be 
administered as affordable and sustainable low-income hous- 
ing units. 

“These land trusts,’ said Lynn Lewis, “would serve to de- 
commodify housing, a necessary step toward solving the 
homeless problem” 

She looks to the Cooper Square Community Land Trust 
on the Lower East Side as a model. After years of fighting 
to keep the city from selling their buildings to developers 
(the buildings were city-owned), the predominantly poor 
tenants, led by the Cooper Square Committee, forced the 
municipality to let them establish a land trust, aimed at 
ensuring that all necessary maintenance bills were paid and 
that the 21 buildings would function, unimpeded, as a low- 
income housing site. 

From its earliest days as a movement, PTH has enjoyed 
close ties with Judson Memorial Church, the peace church 
in Greenwich Village. Back in 2000, Judson’s senior minis- 
ter, Peter Laarman, gave PTH a home there and allowed the 
steps of its church to be used by Haggins and Williams to 
protest the transferring of troublesome shelter residents to 
Camp LaGuardia upstate. In recent years, Judson has hosted. 
PTH’s Longest Night vigil on the winter solstice, memorial- 
izing the homeless who have died in the streets the past year. 

Michael Ellick, assistant minister at Judson and a founder 
of Occupy Faith, said of the vigil, “There is a space created for 
people to share their stories and lift them up in prayer, and 
for those who dont believe, to acknowledge in their own way 
what they lost. We try to do what Occupy did, which is to go 
beyond simply working on political issues, and give dignity 
and context and community to the homeless.” 

When Adrian Antonio Paling, PTH’s veteran housing 
organizer, walks up and down the long, disheartened lunch 
lines outside POTS on Webster Avenue, he is often asked: 
“Does Picture the Homeless have apartments?” 

It doesn't, he says, but it does have housing meetings every 
Thursday evening, when people get together and talk about 
fighting for housing for the poor. Many in the line agree to 
come. It is clear they don’t expect miracles. But Paling shows 
up every week. He is young and Latino, like many of them, 
and he cares. Inside the door he opens, they see the warm 
light of support, the flicker of possibility. m 


Robert Hirschfield is a New York City-based freelance writer. 


Are there too many people 
on your Christmas list? 


Is your budget limited?? 


Does $20 not go very far 
at the mall??? 


We have a gift idea that will come with more impact 
than anything you will find in a store. 


For the women we serve in Africa and India, $20 
would buy 20 hens for egg production, fund four 
batches of worms to begin a compost business, start 
two roof-thatching enterprises, or establish a produce- 
vending business. 


If you donate in honor of that special someone 
through our website at www.rswr.org, 
we will send an acknowledgement of your gift, 
wrapped up in a ribbon! 


Right Sharing of World Resources 
is a Quaker organization making it possible to share 
our abundance with the poorest of the poor, 
following William Penn's suggestion: 


101 Guakef Hill Drive, Richmond, IN 47374 
765.966.0314 © rswr@rswr.org © WWw.rswr.org 


Like us on Facebook. 
Ask for a free copy of our “Accountability Statement.” 
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“JUST-GIVING” DAILY DEALS 


Looking for the perfect gift that’s 
also socially responsible? With 

our “Just Gift of the Day” email 
newsletter, you'll get one great gift 
idea—and special coupon codes 
and offers—each day starting 
Monday, Nov. 19. Plus get 10% off 
at the SojoStore just for registering. 


Visit Sojo.net/JustGiving for spe- 
cial email-only deals! 


Herald Press 


GIVE MORE FOR LESS! 


50% off the best-selling More-With- 
Less Cookbook and Living More With 
Less: 30th Anniversary Edition, by 
Doris Janzen Longacre. Find these 
great titles at HeraldPress.com/ 
JustGiving and use code MWL2012 
at checkout. Simple, sustainable, 
healthy recipes and suggestions from 
Mennonites for a joyful and globally 
conscious lifestyle. 


Visit HeraldPress.com/JustGiving 
for more on this special offer! 
(code MWL2012) 


LINCOLN’S BATTLE WITH GOD 
AVAILABLE NOW 


Abraham Lincoln is 
LENCOLN'S the most beloved of 
BATTLE all U.S. presidents. 
WITH GOO He freed the slaves, 
gave the world some 
of its most beautiful 
phrases, and rede- 
fined the meaning of 
America. He did all 
of this with wisdom, 
compassion, and wit. 

In this thrilling journey through a 
largely unknown part of American his- 
tory, New York Times best-selling author 
Stephen Mansfield tells the richly tex- 
tured story of Abraham Lincoln's 
spiritual life and draws from it a mean- 
ing sure to inspire Americans today. 


Lincolnsbattlewithgod.com 


India 
Partners 


PROVIDE CLEAN WATER FOR 
AN ENTIRE VILLAGE! 


One water well provides clean, safe 
drinking water for up to 400 fami- 
lies in a rural village. Your gift will 
save lives and prevent water-borne 
diseases like typhoid, cholera, and 
diarrhea. You are giving a village an 
easy and accessible source of fresh 
water that will last for years to come. 


To give a water well or other gifts, 
visit indiapartners.org/give/ 
gift-catalog/water-wells. 


—SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION — 


KAIROS: Faithful 
Action for 
Ecological Justice 
and Human Rights 


KAIROS is stead- 

fast in the pursuit of 

justice and peace: 

defending human 

rights; promoting 

KAIROS sustainable com- 

munities; advocating for the end of 
violence; ensuring corporate account- 
ability; journeying with Indigenous 
peoples. 


Stand for courage and hope! 
Commit to ecological justice and 
human rights! 

Join a growing faith-filled movement 
for social justice! Join KAIROS! 


For more information, visit 
Kairoscanada.org. 


breadfortheworld 


HAVE FAITH. END HUNGER 


LOOKING FOR THAT SPECIAL GIFT 
FOR YOUR LOVED ONES? 


Make a Christmas gift in their honor 
that will help end hunger in our 
world. 


Bread for the World is a collective 
Christian voice urging our nation’s 
decision makers to end hunger at 
home and abroad. By changing poli- 
cies, programs, and conditions that 
allow hunger and poverty to persist, 
we provide help and opportunity far 
beyond the communities where we 
live. 


Go to Bread.org/gift to honor your 
loved ones this Christmas. 


THINK 


DUTSIDE 


Poy THE GIFT. 


When you give a gift from the Most Important Gift Catalog in the World, 
you're giving something big—the tools for a family to lift themselves out 
of hunger and poverty and into self-reliance. It’s not just a present, it’s a 


gift for a better tomorrow. 
= ul Heifer.org /AItGift | #AItGift 
Gift Different. . -«: 888.SHUNGER | 888.548.6437 


ANACDCDARA 
Books 


BUY A BOOK—AND WORK FOR 
PEACE! 


December 11, 1941, was the day the 
United States entered World War II 
after the bombing of Pearl Harbor four 
days earlier. Anamchara Books is hon- 
oring this anniversary by giving $1 

for every book sold during December 
to Witness for Peace (www.witness- 
forpeace.org). Add our books to your 
Christmas shopping list—and help 
build a better world! 


Visit Anamcharabooks.com to see 
our full catalog. Order from www. 
amazon.com, or call 607.785.1578 for 
bulk orders. 


& ¢ CHALICE 
®PRESS 
GIVE A GIFT THAT CAN BE 
OPENED AGAIN AND AGAIN 


Our gift to you is a 30% off list price 
promotion code to purchase books, 
the gift that can be opened again 

and again. (Code: GivingS12. Expires 
1/31/13. Online only. A few restrictions 
apply.) Continue to receive offers like 
this. Sign up to become a Chalice 
Press Insider from our website, like us 
on Facebook, or follow us on Twitter. 


Visit ChalicePress.com to take advan- 
tage of this 30% off promotion with 
code GivingS12. 
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HEIFER 


INTERNATIONAL 


GIVE A GIFT OF HOPE 


Heifer International's mission is to end 
hunger and poverty while caring for 
the Earth. Since our founding in 1944, 
Heifer has helped more than 15.5 
million families transition from subsis- 
tence to self-reliance. 


We are committed to helping small- 
holder farmers, especially women, 
move from dependence on aid 

and charity to economic indepen- 
dence providing for their family and 
communities. 


Visit Heifer.org/Altgift to give 
meaningful gifts this Christmas. 


" India 
Partners 


GREAT GIFT 
FOR MOMS! 


Give a sew- 

ing machine 

to a woman in 

India. You are 

empowering her 
to be self-sufficient and support her 
family. Upon graduation from a tai- 
loring school, she receives a sewing 
machine that enables her to start a 
home tailoring business. 


To give a sewing machine or other 
gifts, visit Indiapartners.org/give/ 
gift-catalog /sewing-machines. 


—SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION — 


2013 CAT LOVERS AGAINST THE 
BOMB WALL CALENDARS. 


The purrfect gift for your cat-loving 
peace advocate friends. Twelve gor- 
geous cats with peace quotes. Cats and 
peace—what more could they want in 
a calendar? $8.95 + $2 postage. Order 
from: CLAB-JG, PO Box 83466, Lincoln, 
NE 68501. Visa-MasterCard-Discover 
accepted. Published by Nebraskans 

for Peace—Without Justice there is no 
Peace. Inquiries: catcal@aol.com. 


Nebraskansforpeace.org 


GLOBAL 


Environmental Relief 


MAKE A DIFFERENCE IN 
SOMEONE'S LIFE TODAY 


Global Environmental Relief is an out- 
growth of experiences gained while 
working to reduce poverty in devel- 
oping nations. This is a world where 
families suffer daily from environmen- 
tal excesses over which they have 

no control. While there are many 
organizations which respond to disas- 
ters after they happen, our goal is to 
find ways to address environmen- 

tal challenges before they become 
emergencies. 


Visit Global-ER.org/gift to make a tax- 
deductible donation and get a free gift! 


LOOKING FOR THAT SPECIAL GIFT 
FOR YOUR LOVED ONES? 


Make a gift in their honor that will help end 
hunger at home and abroad 


bread ortheworld 


HAVE FAITH. END HUNGER 
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By Silas House 


SINGING THE STORIES UNTOLD 


Caroline Herring makes truth-telling a mission in her music. 


SINGER-SONGWRITER Caroline Herring was completely naked when she truly 
found God. 

Straight out of college, she spent three months as a missionary in China. “I was so 
ill-equipped,” she says now, over tea just before a show in Knoxville, Tenn. “The pro- 
gram was respectable—we weren't Bible smugglers, but obviously we had an agenda.” 

One of her students—a woman who had journeyed seven hours to attend 
English classes Herring was teaching with her fellow missionaries—took a lik- 
ing to her and asked if she would leave the comfort of her air-conditioned room 
(with a private toilet) to join her students at the dirty, crowded bath-house, out- 
fitted with several spigots in the ceiling. Herring believes it was a way to welcome 
her into their fold. 
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“And I felt like I was a part of humanity 
for the first time in my life,” Herring says, her 
face suddenly luminous. “My preconceived 
notions about the Trinity just slipped away. 
It was too much to comprehend, but I knew 
that the Holy Spirit was moving amongst us 
because we were people together, being kind 
to one another.” 

Herring, now 42, says the experience 
changed her life. She left China a differ- 
ent, humbled person, with whole new ideas 
about what God, religion, and service were. 

“T knew for sure that I had a lot more to 
figure out about my own place in the world 
before I had the audacity to spread the word 
of Christ across the globe,” she says. 

Several years later she wrote a haunt- 
ing song called “China” that recounts the 


Inside CultureWatch 


| 40 Free-Speech 
Fundamentalism 
Danny Duncan Collum on hate, 
democracy, and limits. 


experience. “The father and the son left but 
the holy ghost stayed / maybe clouds parted 
and the curtain was torn / but I was naked as 
the day / the day I was born,” the song goes. 
It appears on her 2010 EP, Silver Apples of 
the Moon. 

After returning from overseas, Herring 
attended graduate school at the University 
of Mississippi in Oxford in Southern stud- 
ies. Her epiphany in China had caused her 
to see the world in a new way and perhaps 
solidified her feelings of frustration about 
the racial inequality she had witnessed her 


entire life. She says her initial desire during 
her graduate studies was to find “a white 
person who claimed Christianity and had 
also fought against legal segregation.” At 
that point in her life, she didn’t know a sin- 
gle person who fit the description. 

“I grew up in a highly segregated soci- 
ety, and it caught my eye at a young age 
and bothered me greatly,’ she says, speak- 
ing specifically of her hometown, Canton, 
Miss. “I’ve wanted to right those wrongs 
ever since I first realized it. It hit me that 
the world was a damaged place, especially 
where I lived.” 

Herring says her station in life has always 
made her feel guilty. “I grew up in a society 
where, because of my color and class, I was 
totally privileged, from my mother’s prenatal 
care to my education to my opportunities.” 
She sets down her cup of tea, glances out the 
large storefront window, visibly upset. “And 
a block away people lived in utter squalor. 
You could accept it or willfully ignore it. I 
don’t know why so many people willfully 
ignore it” 

Herring had to find a way to stand up 
for what she believed in, and she even- 
tually realized that music was her outlet. 
After completing her graduate degree, she 
gradually fell into music and released her 
first album, Twilight, in 2001. After a stint 
in Austin, Texas, where her music really 
found its footing, she now makes her home 
in Atlanta with two small children and her 

Continued on Page 41 
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Tobias Winright reviews 
Interfaith Just Peacemaking 


OUTRUNNING DESPAIR 
In the novel Running the 
Rift, by Naomi Benaron, 
a young Tutsi runner in 
Rwanda dreams of com- 
peting in the Olympics 
even as political tensions 
erupt into unfathomable 
violence. A story that 
gives both horror and 
hope their due. Winner of the 2011 
Bellwether Prize for Socially Engaged 
Fiction. Algonquin 


FINALLY, A “CHRISTMAS 
UNICORN" 

Perpetually quirky indie artist 
Sufjan Stevens’ new 58-track, 5-EP 
Christmas collection Silver and Gold 
promises to offer “holly-jolly songs 
of hope and redemption.” Not your 
typical Christmas music, but who 
needs more of that anyway? Liner 
notes include essays by Stevens and 
Vito Aiuto of The Welcome Wagon. 
Asthmatic Kitty 


ROYAL BEAUTY BRIGHT 
The picture book 
Star of Wonder, 
written by Mary 
Lee Wile and 
illustrated by 
Sage Stossel, 
offers a charming 
retelling of the 
Nativity story. A companion website, 
www.starofwonderepiphany.com, 
includes crafts, activities, and music 
to include in family observations of 
Epiphany. Forward Movement 


TASTE AND SEE 

The Food and Feasts of Jesus: Inside the 
World of First-Century Fare, with Menus 
and Recipes, by Douglas E. Neel and 
Joel A. Pugh, tastily delivers on its 
title. Includes historical and cultural 
essays to entertain foodies and Bible 
buffs alike, plus more than 50 recipes. 
Rowman & Littlefield 
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EYES & EARS 


Free-Speech Fundamentalism 


DOES THE RIGHT to free speech 
include the right to yell “Fire!” in a 
crowded social network? 

That’s one of the questions raised 
by the violent overreaction by some 
Muslims to the 14-minute YouTube 
video clip, Innocence of Muslims. 

Of course, my question para- 
phrases the words of Supreme Court 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
in deciding that speech likely to 
cause immediate violence could be 
restricted. However, over the course 
of the 20th century, the American 
standard for limiting potentially 
harmful speech has gotten a lot 
tougher. For the past 50 years or 
so, it’s been settled law in the US. 
that the First Amendment pro- 
tects speech that is, like Innocence of 
Muslims, false, hateful, malevolent, 


Should America reconsider our open 
market in bigoted ideas? 
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and even very badly written, acted, 
and produced. But the Internet Age is 
bringing new challenges to America’s 
free-speech fundamentalism. 

Tolerance of blasphemous, rac- 
ist, and defamatory material is 
commonplace to most Americans. 
We take it as one of our God-given 
rights. But, in fact, this is a real 
example of American exception- 
alism. No other liberal democracy 
in the world protects speech that 
is plainly intended to wound and 
insult members of a specific racial or 
religious group. “Hate speech” pro- 
hibitions are the rule throughout the 
Western world. 

The internet, however, is an 
American invention. It is dominated 
by American companies, and, when 
it comes to free speech, the inter- 
net plays by American rules (except 
maybe when it comes to China). We 
were reminded of this over the sum- 
mer when a phalanx of Silicon Valley 
corporate bigwigs joined privacy and 
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civil liberties advocates to promote 
an international “Declaration of 
Internet Freedom.” The declaration 
is a manifesto of general principles 
that opposes censorship, supports 
net neutrality, and includes the cru- 
cial principle (especially dear to the 
heart of Google-owned YouTube) 
that a service provider should never 
be held responsible for the actions 
of its users. 

Meanwhile, also this past sum- 
mer, a highly respected legal scholar, 
Jeremy Waldron, published The 
Harm in Hate Speech, a book pre- 
senting the argument that America 
should get with the rest of the world 
and reconsider our free market in big- 
oted ideas. The book has occasioned 
a serious debate. Retired Supreme 
Court Justice John Paul Stevens even 
took it on in The New York Review of 
Books. But in those exchanges no one, 
not even Waldron himself, seemed to 
seriously expect that American free- 
speech law will ever change. 

But then came Innocence of 
Muslims. The absurd video seems 
to have been deliberately produced 
and publicized to provoke a blind 
rage among some Muslims. At the 
least, those involved showed 
reckless disregard for the 
possibility of violence. The 
best information available 
at this writing suggests that 
the film was produced by an 
Egyptian-American Coptic 
Christian living in California, 


BY DANNY DUNCAN COLLUM 


Nakoula Basseley Nakoula. Another 
Copt in the Washington, D.C. area, 
Morris Sadek, then sent the video 
to Egyptian journalists and posted 
it on social media. Then the Quran- 
burning Florida preacher, Terry 
Jones, with whom Sadek claims 
association, showed the clip at his 
“International Judge Muhammad 
Day” event on Sept. 11. The rest is 
history. 

This is the other side of internet 
freedom. Social media can be used 
to spark a democratic uprising, as 
happened in Egypt last year. But they 
can also allow a very few, extreme 
fringe characters to spread lies, pro- 
voke hatred, and walk away from the 
resulting bloodshed free and clear. 

For Americans who know a lit- 
tle history, talk of restricting speech 
may turn our minds immediately 
to the Red Scare of the 1950s, when 
the range of acceptable political dis- 
cussion in America was severely 
restricted by blacklists and cen- 
sorship. That’s what we see at the 
bottom of censorship’s slippery 
slope. But maybe we're just like the 
generals who keep preparing to 
fight the last war. Maybe it’s time to 
rethink our free-speech fun- 
damentalism. m= 


Danny Duncan Collum 
teaches writing at Kentucky 
State University in Frankfort. 
His latest book is the novel 
White Boy. 
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Continued from Page 39 
husband, Joseph Crespino, a respected his- 
torian and author. 

Signature Sounds Recordings has just 
released her sixth full-length album, Camilla, 
a harrowing collection of songs that has gar- 
nered rave reviews from places such as USA 
Today, Paste magazine, and The Independent 
in the United Kingdom, where her fan base 
is growing steadily after appearances on the 
BBC and in other venues. 

This album arguably establishes her as 
the social justice singer-songwriter of her 
generation. She has been compared to folks 
like Lucinda Williams, Joan Baez, and even 
Mozart for her finely crafted compositions. 
Of that amazing trio she is most like Baez 


“She deserved a song,” 
Herring says about Marion 
King, a black woman 
beaten unconscious by 
Georgia police in 1962. 
“Her story matters.” 


in her dedication to telling the stories of 
the people and tackling religious and social 
issues. The major difference, however, is 
that while Baez occasionally wrote her own 
songs, she was best known as a songcatcher. 
Caroline's tightly written compositions are 
her trademark. 

Her songs are not only moving and 
powerful; they are also brave—perhaps 
most noticeably with her modern murder 
ballad, “Paper Gown,’ which recounts the 
story of Susan Smith, a 23-year-old mother 
who drowned her own children in 1994 and 
blamed the crime on an African-American 
man who didn’t exist. Yet Herring portrays 
Smith in a complex, compassionate way, 
walking the fine line of not defending her, 
but still giving her grace. “Her stepfather was 
one of the heads of the Christian Coalition, 
and he molested her from age 15 until weeks 
before she murdered her boys,” Herring says. 
“So she combines the worst of the worst in 
issues of women, race, Christianity. But, she’s 
a human being and all human beings have a 
story, and they deserve to be heard.” 

Each of Herring’s songs is an intricate 


BATTLES FOR SELF 


THE MASTER, Paul Thomas Anderson's 
stomach-punching, fingernails-down-a- 
chalkboard psychological thriller loosely 
based on the founding of Scientology, 
might be more deeply understood as a 
tale of two egos. We witness a titanic bat- 
tle for self-control by a man who knows 
nothing of it (Joaquin Phoenix's Freddie 
Quell), while another struggles to dis- 
tinguish imagination from delusion, his 
simmering rage emanating perhaps from 
the terror that the truth he has found may 
not be enough (Philip Seymour Hoffman's 
L. Ron Hubbard surrogate, Lancaster 
Dodd). Neither of them knows how to 
love; both are desperate to be loved. They 
find in each other a conversation part- 
ner, a patient, an unrequited lover. They 
are two of the most human characters the 
movies have brought us in a long time; 
their power trips are terrifying, because 
they may remind us of our own. 

There are many key moments: The 
first meeting between the war veteran and 
new religious leader, the dictator bond- 
ing with his subject over mutual substance 
abuse; the master holding court in New 
York society, first offering tender words of 
potential healing to a grand dame, then 
exploding at a guest who dares question 
the source of his “knowledge”; the protégé 
being experimented with, commanded to 
walk up and down between a wall and a 
window until he is both capable of imag- 
ining unbridled freedom and driven 
nearly mad in the process; a science-fic- 
tionesque digging for buried treasure on 


BY GARETH HIGGINS 


Philip Seymour Hoffman, center, in The Master. 


Arizona flatlands that could pass for Mars. 

The moment that remains most 
resonant in my memory after two view- 
ings is still the most ambiguous to me. 
After Freddie and Dodd first meet, 
the new father invites the new son 
(the relationship—and failings of rela- 
tionship—between fathers and sons is 
where this film really aches) to attend 
his daughter’s wedding. The invita- 
tion is accompanied by a warning or an 
invocation: Dodd tells him either “Your 
memories aren't welcome” or “Your mem- 
ories are welcome.’ Two viewings leave it 
unclear—I could check a third time, but 
it doesn't really matter, for each is a bless- 
ing. You don't have to carry your trauma 
always and everywhere. Or you can join 
this community and still be fully yourself. 

It's a mark of the moral complexity of 
‘The Master that it can critique the damage 
done by demonic religion while honor- 
ing the best hopes of its angelic shades. 
The movie's not really about Scientology 
per se, but about power and love. Like the 
1966 film by Andrei Tarkovsky, Andrei 
Rubley, it’s too big a film to be interpreted 
in a review. It needs to be seen, deserves 
to be studied, and invites a response in life 
as well as words. = 


Gareth Higgins is a Sojourners contrib- 
uting editor and executive director of the 
Wild Goose Festival. Originally from 
Northern Ireland, he lives in Asheville, 
North Carolina. 
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It’s YOUF call. BOOKS ART MUSIC FILM 
It’s your choice. 


Union Presbyterian Seminary is committed to 
preparing educators, pastors, and scholars for 
ministry in today’s world. Choose the platform 


portrait of the human experience, often 
illuminating folks whose stories have been 
lost due to race, class, or gender. Although 
this theme is woven throughout all of her 
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almost six months pregnant and had her 
three small children with her. She miscar- 
ried because of her injuries. 

can enhance your call. “She deserved a song,” Herring says. “Her 


story matters.” 
ll U N te) N There is also “Black Mountain Lullaby,” 
PRESBYTERIAN which recounts the true story of Jeremy 
SEMINARY Davidson, a 3-year-old boy who was killed 


by a runaway thousand-pound boulder dis- 
lodged from a mountaintop removal site in 
Forming Leaders. Transforming the Church. Appalachia, Va., in 2004. His story wasn’t 
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national news, perhaps because of his class. 
The song is told from the point of view of the 
child’s mother. 

But all is not despair on Camilla or in 
Herring’s music. There is also the mesmer- 
izing “Maiden Voyage,” which recounts 
Herring’s own story of taking her then- 
4-year-old daughter to President Obama's 
inauguration despite the masses of peo- 
ple and the frigid weather. “I knew it was 
important for her to witness history like 
that,” Herring says. But the song is even 
more layered than that, speaking to issues 


“My main goal is to bea 
truth-teller in my songs.” 


—Caroline Herring 


of immigration and privilege. “Summer 
Song” shows that often the truest path to 
God is through nature, a theme that also 
shows up in “Until You Go,’ a treatise on 
the beauty and dignity of death that con- 
tains some of her best lyrics (“Here in the 
wilderness/I feel a tenderness”). There’s 
also “White Dress,” the empowering tale 
of 24-year-old Mae Francis Moultrie, the 
only African-American female on the 
original Freedom Ride bus in 1961, who 
survived a vicious bus fire-bombing and 
was given water by a young white girl; the 
driving banjo of “Fireflies,” a look at joy 
in the face of adversity; an amazing and 
obscure 1840 hymn called “Flee as a Bird”; 
and much more. 

Throughout her career Herring’s songs 
have always fought back quietly, although 
she is careful to point out that she doesn't 
see herself as “a crusader” with an overt mis- 
sion. Yet standing up for those whose voices 
are often suppressed is what Herring does 


Excerpt 


THE GROUND IS SHIFTING 


OURS IS AN age of interaction, mobil- 
ity, and change. Unlike most of our 
grandparents, many of us have moved 
several times in our lifetimes and have 
seen our neighbors move in and out. 
We are more intensely aware, even in 
our own neighborhoods, that our kind 
of faith is not the only kind. We see how 
others have been shaped by 
very different histories than 
our own. It becomes clear 
to us that we, too, have 
been shaped—and con- 
tinue to be shaped—by our 
own history. 

Fuller Theological 
Seminary, where | teach, 
is in California. Every now 
and then we feel the ground 
shifting. The chandelier in 
our dining room swings or the bed on 
which we are lying begins to rock. The 
whole world may not be experiencing 
little earthquakes as we are, but peo- 
ple are surely experiencing change 
and variety in faiths and ideologies. 
This change and diversity can rock a 
person's faith. We ask, How do we val- 
idate the truth of what we perceive and 
what we believe? In our time of plural- 
istic encounter with multiple ideologies 
and religions and with rapid social, eco- 
nomic, and political change, people 
search for what Dietrich Bonhoeffer 
called solid ground to stand on. 

Philip Clayton teaches at Claremont 
Theological Seminary in California. He 
attended the mainline Presbyterian 
church that had been his church home 
since elementary school, plus an 
evangelical Bible study group, a charis- 
matic prayer meeting once a week ina 
Pentecostal church, the Assemblies of 
God church, and a community of “Jesus 
People.” He writes: 


Most of us know friends, colleagues, or 
acquaintances who are Christian, Jewish, 
Muslim; Buddhist, Hindu, Taoist; atheist, 


GLEN H. STASSEN 


agnostic, “doubting believers”; panthe- 
ist, panentheist, neo-pagan; Mormon, 
Jehovah's Witness, Church of God; Baha’, 
Zoroastrian, perennialist—the list goes on 
and on. Faced with such a confusing array 
of options, more and more Americans 
are choosing not to choose ... You have to 
admit, pretty much everything these days 
is up for grabs. We are in the 
midst of the most rapid social 
and technological change 
that our species has ever 
undergone. 


Not all of us have had 
as diverse experiences as 
Philip. Ever since my own 
conversion experience 
and baptism at age 11, | 
have been a loyal Baptist— 
though six different kinds of Baptist. Yet 
all of us at least have religious diver- 
sity in our sphere of awareness. We can 
identify with Bonhoeffer when he asks, 
“have there ever been people in history 
who in their time, like us, had so little 
ground under their feet?” ... 

Not only do we need a sense of hav- 
ing our feet on the ground, a clear sense 
of our own identity; we need to know 
how that identity helps us navigate the 
multiple shifting changes around us. It 
feels as if other cultures are chang- 
ing our rapidly globalizing world, and 
we wish we understood them more 
thoughtfully. In A Thicker Jesus, | am 
asking two questions: 1) how to find a 
faithful and solid identity for faith and 
ethics; and 2) how that identity can be 
a compass in our rapidly changing and 
interactive age. Specifically, | seek ori- 
entation in relation to the secularizing 
forces in our age. = 


From A Thicker Jesus: Incarnational 
Discipleship in a Secular Age, by Glen H. 
Stassen, copyright 2012. Used with per- 
mission of Westminster John Knox Press 
(www.wjkbooks.com). 
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again and again in her music, whether it be 
her cover of the gay anthem “True Colors” 
(which will soon be featured in the doc- 
umentary The Campaign, a film about 
California's controversial Proposition 8) or 
her compositions that paint vivid pictures 
without beating the listener over the head 
with their stories of gender inequality, rac- 
ism, and other potent issues. 

Within each song there is hope, defi- 
ance, dignity, grace—the true markers of a 
songwriter whose oeuvre could serve as the 
soundtrack for the social justice movement. 

Along the way, Herring says that music 
has continually worked for her as a way 
to worship and to serve others. She is an 
active member of her church and strives 
to be a part of the social justice movement 
in a variety of ways. She’s proud to have 
worked with the Open Door Community, 
a residential group in the Catholic Worker 
tradition that fights for equality and jus- 
tice in areas of race, class, and sexuality, 


This powerful artwork was revived from the 
first issue of The Post-American (the original 
Sojourners), published in 1971. The gospel 
command of Matthew to care for “the least 
of these” is as relevant now as it was 2,000 


years ago. 


11" x 17", full color, printed on heavy poster stock that 
is 50-percent recycled, suitable for framing. $10. 
Available only through Sojourners. 
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or call 1-800-714-7474. 
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focusing in particular on the homeless 
and the imprisoned. Herring recently per- 
formed for those living at the Open Door 
and was very moved by their commitment. 
She is anxious to do more with them in the 
future. 

Herring knows that she can be of most 
use through her music. 

“My main goal is to be a truth-teller in 
my songs,’ she says, taking one final swig of 
Earl Grey before slinging her guitar over her 
shoulder and walking in her sure-footed way 
to her venue in downtown Knoxville for a 
sound check. “That's what I’m supposed to 
be doing, and I feel like God is pleased when 
that’s what I'm doing, and that’s a good feel- 
ing. I enjoy doing my part? = 


Silas House is the bestselling author of five 
novels, most recently Same Sun Here (co- 
written with Neela Vaswani). He serves as 
the National Endowment for the Humanities 
Chair at Berea College. 
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40 years of faith 
in action for 
social justice 


Sooners 


Reviewed by Tobias Winright 


ABRAHAMIC FAITHS 
ON PEACE 


Interfaith Just Peacemaking: Jewish, 
Christian, and Muslim Perspectives on 
the New Paradigm of Peace and War, 
edited by Susan Brooks Thistlethwaite. 
Palgrave Macmillan. 


EARLIER THIS year, the Interfaith 
Partnership of metropolitan St. Louis held a 
public panel presentation addressing three 
Abrahamic religions—Judaism, Christianity, 
and Islam—on war and peace. Members of 
Interfaith Partnership and interested peo- 
ple from the community filled the chapel at 
Eden Theological Seminary to hear a Jewish 
scholar, a Muslim academic, and a Christian 
theologian (me) offer brief presentations on 
how our respective faith traditions value 
peace, as well as why, when, and how each 
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religion views the use of violent force as 
sometimes morally justified. 

During the question-and-answer period, 
I highlighted how in recent years both non- 
violent and just war Christians have worked 
together on an approach, known as just 
peacemaking, for dealing with the under- 
lying causes of war and thereby preventing 
its outbreak. As is often the case when I talk 
on this topic, most persons in the audience 
seemed unfamiliar with just peacemak- 
ing. After I attempted to clarify it further, 
someone asked the panel if other religious 
traditions had anything comparable to just 
peacemaking. The answer is yes, at least for 
Judaism and Islam, as shown in Interfaith 
Just Peacemaking, edited by Susan Brooks 
Thistlethwaite, a theologian and ordained 
minister in the United Church of Christ. 

The 10 proactive practices that have been 
empirically proven as realistic and effective 
ways for preventing many wars form the 
framework for Interfaith Just Peacemaking. 


They were first identified in 
Just Peacemaking: The New 
Paradigm for the Ethics of Peace JU 
and War, edited by theological 
ethicist Glen H. Stassen. That 
book’s 23 contributors (scholars 
and practitioners from multiple 
disciplines—theology, political 
science, psychology, and his- 
tory—and from pacifist and 
just-war perspectives) shared 
concerns about how just war 
has devoted insufficient attention to deal- 
ing with catalysts that lead to conflict (and 
not making war truly a last resort) and about 
how pacifism has failed to offer clear guid- 
ance about practical alternatives to war. 
The just peacemaking practices they 
identified served to address those con- 
cerns: supporting nonviolent direct action; 
taking independent initiatives to reduce 
threats; using cooperative conflict reso- 
lution; acknowledging responsibility for 


NTUSE 


UST nc AKING 


4 conflict and injustice (and seek- 
ing repentance and forgiveness); 
advancing democracy, human 
rights, and interdependence; 
fostering just and sustainable 
economic development; work- 
ing with emerging cooperative 
forces in the international sys- 
tem; strengthening the United 
Nations and other international 
efforts for cooperation and 
human rights; reducing offen- 
sive weapons and the weapons trade; and 
encouraging grassroots peacemaking groups 
and voluntary associations. 

The advocates of just peacemaking 
emphasize the importance of being able to 
translate its practices between religious cir- 
cles and the secular domain of policymakers, 
nongovernmental organizations, etc. With 
Interfaith Just Peacemaking, moreover, the 
polyglot paradigm of practices are discerned 
and described not only within the sacred text 
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and tradition of Christianity but also within 
those of Judaism and Islam. Twenty-seven 
religious leaders and scholars contributed to 
this effort, with each one of the 10 chapters 
devoted to one of the 10 just peacemak- 
ing practices, each beginning with a brief 
definition and introduction to that prac- 
tice, followed by reflections from a Jewish, 


Advocates of just 
peacemaking emphasize 
the importance of 
translating its practices 
between religious circles 
and the secular domain of 
policymakers and NGOs. 


a Christian, and a Muslim author assigned 
to that chapter. 

While acknowledging how these reli- 
gions have factored into many of the 
problems we face today and that there 
are “problem passages in our own tradi- 
tions,’ the contributors explore and elevate 
resources within their respective traditions, 
providing numerous examples especially 
at the grassroots (for example, Rabbis for 
Human Rights and Muslim Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan’s 100,000 nonviolent mujahidin, 
the Khudai Khidmatgar, who helped per- 
suade the British to leave the Indian 
subcontinent). 

Because these practices overlap and 
interrelate, there is some repetition in what 
the many contributors write. Discussion or 
study questions would be helpful, too, since 
I think this book is important reading for an 
educated general audience, including local 
synagogue, congregation, and mosque study 
groups—indeed, it would be wonderful if 
there were joint reading groups involving 
members from all three of these Abrahamic 
groups in towns and cities everywhere! = 


Tobias Winright is associate professor of 
theological ethics at St. Louis University 
and co-author of After the Smoke Clears: 
The Just War Tradition and Post War Justice 
(Orbis, 2010). 
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The Hungry Spirit 


BY ROSE MARIE BERGER 


A Series of Curious Events...and a Chicken 


HILDEGARD BLEW in on a late 
summer storm. Sleek and ebony, eyes 
a bright chatoyant gold. Between the 
Supercans and downed tree limbs, 
she was scratching up worms, pluck- 
ing at bugs. In this nation’s capital of 
a little more than 600,000 souls, a 
loose hen was highly unusual—but 
there she was, in all her Gallus gallus 
domesticus glory. 

Of course, she didn’t arrive with 
the name Hildegard. And certainly 
not Hildegard von Chicken, after 
a favorite Rhineland mystic. That 
came later. After she'd been inter- 
viewed and photographed for the 
DCist news blog; after shed become 
a destination point for recently 
migrated hipsters; and after a woman 
running for local office asked if she 
could take Hildegard on the cam- 
paign stump to make her candidacy 
“more memorable.” 

Hildegard received her name 
after a chance encounter with La 
Sefiora at the 11th street bus stop. “I 
rescued a chicken,’ I told her. “What 
color?” she shot back. 

La Sefiora is in her 70s and from 


With a warm hen under my arm, 
| remembered Jesus’ plea over 
another empire-ridden city. 


Paraguay. She is knowledgeable 
about many things. “Black ... with 
a green undersheen,” I said. “This 
is very good. You have most likely 
rescued it from a religious ritual 
where it would be sacrificed for evil 
intentions.” “Wow!” I replied. “What 
should I do?” La Senora stared at 
me a moment: “You must pray the 
rosary with the chicken. Hold her 
and pray the rosary.’ 


THIS WAS THE series of curious 
events that led to my being perched 
on porch steps on a hill in the 
imperial city of Washington, D.C., 
holding my grandmother’s rosary 


Hildegard von Chicken, 
with Mexican blanket. 


and praying with a chicken, whose 
name I decided should be Hildegard, 
“Sybil of 11th Street,” because she 
was consulted by so many of high 
and low estate. 

Looking at the rooftops, with a 
warm hen under my arm, I remem- 
bered Jesus’ heart-rending plea over 
another empire-ridden city and 
its powerful leaders: “Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, killer of prophets, abuser 
of the messengers of God! How often 
I’ve longed to gather your children, 
gather your children like a hen, her 
brood safe under her wings—but 
you refused and turned away!”(Luke 
13:34). 

This prayer and curse comes in 
the context of reports that Pontius 
Pilate had sent in troops to violently 
suppress a group of Galilean protest- 
ers, effectively mingling “their blood 
with their sacrifices” (13:1). Jesus 
juxtaposes this with another recent 
news flash: the collapse of 
a tower near the pool of 
Siloam that crushed 18 peo- 
ple who had come to bathe 
in its fresh “living” water 
(13:4). Jesus calls out to the 
crowd: “In either case, do 
you think these people died be 


because they were more 
sinful than you? No! But 
_ they died suddenly—in 
Galilee and Jerusalem— 
before they could make 
their peace with God. 
Unless you turn your life 
around now, you'll end up 
just like them? 

This is Jesus “set- 
ting his face” toward 
Jerusalem. Mixing prep- 
aration for his own 
death with imagery of 
a mother hen protect- 
ing her newborn chicks 
from all threats, ready to 
risk her life for their sal- 
vation. “This is no time 
for a child to be born / 
With the earth betrayed 
by war and hate,” writes Madeleine 
LEngle in her poem “The Risk of 
Birth, 


NOW IT IS late in the year. Chicken- 
bearing summer storms are past. 
Advent is coming. Soon we will 
hear about the “refiner’s fire,” “fuller’s 
soap” (Malachi 3:2), and a prophet 
who “shall execute justice and righ- 
teousness in the land” (Jeremiah 
33:15). Hildegard has moved to a 
rural West Virginia retreat center, 
where she too must beware of that 
“fox” Herod. And I'm still brooding 
over the souls of my city, thinking 
about drone strikes, prophets, and 
“the things that make for peace.” 
Wondering if I’m ready. 

LEngle concludes her poem 
with the only question worth pon- 
dering: “When is the time for love 
to be born? / The inn is full on the 
planet earth, / And by a comet the 
sky is torn— / Yet Love still 
takes the risk of birth” = 


Rose Marie Berger, author of 
Who Killed Donte Manning? 
(available at store.sojo.net), is 
a Catholic peace activist and 
a Sojourners associate editor. 
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Living the Word 


REFLECTIONS ON THE REVISED COMMON LECTIONARY, CYCLE C 


The Season to Put on Beauty 


“TAKE OFF THE garment of your sorrow and affliction, O Jerusalem, and put on forever 
the beauty of the glory from God. Put on the robe of the righteousness that comes from 
God; put on your head the diadem of the glory of the Everlasting” (Baruch 5:1-2). We 
might occasionally hear in church a prayer that makes passing use of the phrase “the beauty 
of holiness,” but it can’t be claimed that we are helped very often to feel that the contagious 
goodness of God is absolutely lovely, alluring, and attractive. We are called to be beautiful 
human beings. Christians who are deeply serious about social justice, who carry the burden 
of the world’s brokenness in their hearts, who are committed to political dissent, probably 
need this reminder most of all. We can hardly be agents of change if our faces are disfigured 
by disgust and anger. 

Advent may be an especially important time to listen carefully for the Word who sum- 
mons us to be walking sacraments of God's radiant beauty. Paul will speak to us about having 
joy in one another and clothing ourselves in love. We are meant to fill our imaginations in 
these weeks with the sight of Mary in the radiance of her final days of pregnancy. Doesn't 


1:52-53)? 


5 her beauty lend all the more power to her proclamation, 
has brought down the powerful from their thrones, and lifted up the lowly; 
) has filled the hungry with good things, and the rich sent away empty” (Luke 


‘[God my savior] 


Gatta. 


[ DECEMBER 2 ] 
Shaken Powers 


Martin L. Smith, an Episcopal priest, is an author, preacher, and retreat leader. 
His newest book is Go in Peace: The Art of Hearing Confessions, with Julia 


Jeremiah 33:14-16; Psalm 25:1-10; 1 Thessalonians 3:9-13; Luke 21:25-36 


ADVENT BEGINS WITH dire warnings 
about the inevitability of chaos and conflict 
where there is estrangement from the Creator 
and creation. Nothing is secure from disinte- 
gration: “The powers of the heavens will be 
shaken” (Luke 21:26). Some contemporaries 
may turn away from the scriptures, dismissing 
them as myth, but it is not so easy to escape 
from apocalypse. Scientists wear the proph- 
ets’ mantle now, warning about the shaking 
of the powers of the heavens as they delineate 
the ominous changes that global warming 
and human depredations have already set in 
motion, affecting the weather, the oceans, the 
very fabric of planetary life. Now science tells 
us that time is running out, that our “genera- 
tion will not pass away until all these things 
have taken place” (Matthew 24:34). 

Our response is unblinking attention to 
what is happening and its causes, and a deter- 
mination to take our stand “before the Chosen 
One” (Luke 21:36)—a coded expression for 
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commitment to the cause of the Humble One 
who incarnates God's stand with the power- 
less of the earth. The choices we make and 
the actions we take are made in the presence 
of, and on the side of, the Human One who 
expresses God's hope for our world. Now the 
future of the earth depends on it. 


[ DECEMBER 9 ] 


The Desert Highway 


Baruch 5:1-9; Luke 1:68-79; 
Philippians 1:3-11; Luke 3:1-6 


WHEN FRIENDS ABROAD ask what I rec- 
ommend seeing ona trip to America, I make 
a pitch for our deserts. Those who have fol- 
lowed my advice by exploring, for example, 
the Escalante wilderness in Utah are invari- 
ably thrilled. Deserts have enormous power 
to refocus our sense of what it means to 
pursue the vocation of living. Struggling to 


BY MARTIN L. SMITH 


make one’s way on foot through unmarked 
wilderness can bring to light profound feel- 
ings of disorientation, of being hemmed in by 
impasses. On my desert hikes, even with com- 
passes and maps, we were constantly deceived 
by appearances as we found our way blocked 
by unsuspected canyons and precipices. I 
resonate then with the scriptural image that 
re-emerges in Advent—the proclamation 
of a divinely constructed highway through 
the desert. Baruch proclaims, “For God has 
ordered that every high mountain and the 
everlasting hills be made low and the valleys 
filled up, to make level ground, so that Israel 
may walk safely in the glory of God” (5:7). 
And in the ringing account in Luke of John 
the Baptist’s proclamation, we hear him quote 
from Isaiah about the creation of a highway 
that overcomes every conceivable obstacle for 
the saving arrival of God. 

Luke goes to great lengths to situate this 
proclamation in its regional and geo-politi- 
cal context, and the metaphor of God's desert 
highway is about our actual situation of polit- 
ical and social impasse. Those who long for a 
world of fairness, compassion, sharing, and 
justice are always told that the obstacles to 
these goals are insurmountable, so we must 
settle for less. The essence of prophecy is the 
courageous exposure of the fictive character 
of these supposed obstacles to justice. There 
is a way forward to the reign of God. Grace 
breaks through impasses of every kind. 


[ DECEMBER 16 ] 


The Practicalities 


of Repentance 


Zephaniah 3:14-20; Isaiah 12:2-6; 
Philippians 4:4-7; Luke 3:7-18 


WE ARE INDEBTED to Luke for develop- 
ing the theme of the practicality of the call 
to repentance. The crowd, then the tax col- 
lectors, then the soldiers in turn ask John, 
“What then should we do?” John’s predic- 
tion of the Coming One, and the judgment 
that will sift wheat from chaff, does not leave 
his listeners writhing in remorse or buried 
in introspection. All realize they can make 
some practical changes without delay. Every 
one of John’s prescriptions is doable: Those 
with full closets can give clothes to the des- 
titute. Tax collectors can stop falsifying their 
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accounts for profit. Soldiers can live within 
their means and renounce bullying. These 
steps are not the whole story, but they are 
exercises that loosen the grip of that deadly 
excuse most of us make: “Everybody does 
it” Repenting exercises our capacity for 
self-differentiation, extrication from social 
conformity. It limbers us up for responding 
to the summons that “the one who is more 
powerful” (Mark 1:7) than John will make 
in announcing that the reign of God is here. 

Paul’s exhortation in his letter to the 
Philippians is also about the praxis of faith 
in the Lord. Rejoicing is a practice, tilting all 
our experience toward God in prayer, mak- 
ing the experiment of praise and gratitude in 
whatever the circumstances. And prayer is a 
totally practical way of prying off the grip of 
anxiety. Repeated acts of handing our needs 
over to God free us from the burden of pre- 
occupation. “Do not worry about anything, 
but in everything by prayer and supplication 
with thanksgiving let your requests be made 
known to God” (Philippians 4:6). 


[ DECEMBER 23 ] 


A Body Prepared 
For Me 


Micah 5:2-5a; Psalm 80:1-7; Hebrews 10:5-10; 
Luke 1:39-55 


WITH CHRISTMAS ALMOST upon us, the 
scriptures invite us to revel in the mystery 
of our embodiment, an embodiment that 
God chose to share with us in an irrevoca- 
ble act of humility and intimacy that staggers 
our imaginations. We are invited to identify 
with Mary in her pregnancy, experiencing 
her unborn child kicking in her womb. And 
the glorious passage from the letter to the 
Hebrews stuns us with its daring insight into 
the motivation of the Godhead to join us in 
our bodily life in all its terrible vulnerability. 

God is finally through with sacrifice, 
with the blood of countless animals poured 
out in centuries of cultic slaughter. Finished. 
“Sacrifices and offerings you have not desired, 
but a body you have prepared for me... See, 
I have come to do your will” (Hebrews 10:5, 
9). The writer prepares us for our Christmas 
worship by reminding us that our being 
made holy is the outcome of this humble and 


self-emptying embodiment by Christ, and 
the ultimate price paid for sharing our life in 
absolute innocence and vulnerability. “And 
it is by God’s will that we have been sancti- 
fied through the offering of the body of Jesus 
Christ once for all” (Hebrews 10:10). 


[ DECEMBER 30 ] 


Clothe Yourselves 


with Love 


1 Samuel 2:18-20, 26; Psalm 148; 
Colossians 3:12-17; Luke 2:41-52 


METAPHORS SPRING TO life when we 
return to our senses; the scriptures come 
alive as we appreciate the way they deploy 
two fundamental images rooted in our 
bodily experience. The first is the symbol 
of clothing. We are told in the brief reading 
about Samuel's life as a boy at the shrine at 
Shiloh that, absurdly young though he may 
be, he has a right to wear an ephod, a liturgi- 
cal garment that displays his sacred identity 
as one chosen by God. Clothes signal who 
we are, and the reading from Colossians 
plays on our need to be deliberate in dis- 
playing to the world our sense of self. God's 
chosen ones “clothe [themselves] with com- 
passion, kindness, humility, meekness, and 
patience” (Colossians 3:12). Without these 
we are blank and naked. Therefore, “clothe 
yourselves with love, which binds everything 
together in perfect harmony” (3:14). 
Meditation on the clothing of the body 
leads to reflection on the primal image of 
the heart. If clothing displays identity to the 
world, the heart is the inner center, which 
is the crucible of meaning. Unless meaning 
is forged deep within ourselves, we are hol- 
low, and our displays to the world are merely 
borrowed costumes. So the teacher urges, 
“let the peace of Christ rule in your hearts, 
to which indeed you were called in the one 
body” (3:15). Our true identity in Christ 
must be forged within ourselves, interior- 
izing Christ's reality in meditation: “Let the 
word of Christ dwell in you richly” (3:16). 
In Luke’s story about the 12-year-old 
Jesus asserting his own vocation as an inter- 
preter of God’s word within the temple itself, 
Mary is portrayed as an exemplar of the 
believer who allows Jesus to revolutionize 


our understanding in a deep inner process 
of reflection. “His mother treasured all these 
things in her heart” (Luke 2:51). = 
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FUNNY BUSINESS BY ED SPIVEY JR. 


‘Honey, We Are Home’ 


BELATED CONGRATULATIONS 
to Jesus Christ after recent research 
revealed that he might have been 
married during his short life. 
(Although, if he had to help with 
the dishes every night, it might have 
seemed longer.) 

My immediate reaction was to 
wonder what you get a deity for a 
wedding present, even though it’s 
way too late. Their Pottery Barn list- 


ing is probably out of date, but that 
might be for the best, since all the 
cheap stuff would have been taken 
by now. (My oldest daughter is get- 
ting married next year, so I speak 
from experience that you've got to 
get in there fast and sign up for that 
salt shaker. Otherwise, you're stuck 
buying an entire set of towels, or a 
food processor. She’s my daughter, 
but one must draw the line.) 

Trying to get your head around 
the idea that the shortest verse in 
the Bible should be “Jesus wed,” the 
whole thing seems a little farfetched, 
but you can’t argue with possible 
science. Harvard Divinity School 
professor Karen L. King claims that 
a 4th-century papyrus fragment, 
written in the Coptic language of 
Egyptian Christians at the time, 
makes a reference to Jesus’ “wife.” 
King presented her findings at a 
recent gathering of the International 
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Congress of Coptic Studies, which 
doesn’t seem like the kind of gath- 
ering that generates much Twitter 
traffic, unless there’s a private party 
in one of the rooms. (“Would you 
like to come upstairs and see my 
papyrus fragments?”) 

From what I can tell by the pho- 
tos, the handwriting on the fragment 
looks like a shopping list I'd hur- 
riedly written out and then couldn't 
read when I got to the store. 
Not having the foresight to 
bring along a Coptic trans- 
lator, I'd invariably forget that one 
thing the family really needs. I won- 
der if Jesus had to put up with the 
same condescending looks when he 
brought home the wrong stuff. Okay, 
probably not. 


AN UNDESERVED scolding is just 
one of the mundanities that might 
have been part of Jesus’ married life. 
Did he go out for the day to heal the 
sick, but then have to stop on the way 
home to pick up milk? And did he 
remember to bring the right cou- 
pons? When he got back after a long 
day, did his wife say, “Hey, shake the 
dust off your feet, mister, before you 
come into my clean house”? 

And in fairness to her, did his 
wife grow weary of having to set out 
12 extra plates for dinner? (“Maybe 
it wasn't such a good idea to make 
them fishers of men, dear. I wish that 
just once they'd show up with a nice 


halibut, or at least a side dish.”) 

Maybe this is just a rumor, but : 
I heard that after a while the disci- 
ples got so tired of her influence on 
the boss that they started calling her 
“Yoko” behind her back. 


avis 


Ken D. 


ALL JOKING ASIDE, a spouse 
might have been a good partner for 
Jesus during his ministry. Having a 
thoughtful editor for his sermons 
and speeches, for example, might 
have been useful: “Okay, I like 
where you're going with this talk- 
ing point, but ’'m not comfortable 
with saying ‘the 47 percent you'll 
always have with you. Id keep it 
general, and just say ‘the poor.” A 
sensitive spouse could also soothe 
the frustrations of the long-awaited 
Messiah: “No, honey, they’re not 
stalkers. You told them to ‘follow 
me, remember? I warned you not 
to speak metaphorically with these 
people.” 

Frankly, the whole idea of Jesus 
being married shouldn't be all that 
controversial. But the long-standing 
assumption of Jesus’ bachelorhood 
began with early church leaders who 
probably couldr’t find mates of their 
own. (“And if I couldn't get a date 
for my high school prom then, as 
Constantine is my witness, I’m sure 
Jesus couldnt either”) = 


Ed Spivey Jr. is art director of 
Sojourners. 
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This Christmas, 

the United Methodist 
Committee on Relief 
(UMCOR), Rethink 
Church, Imagine No 
Malaria and the United 
Methodist Publishing 
House are teaming up 
to reclaim Christmas and 
provide an alternative 
means to celebrate the 
joy of relational giving 
this season. 


This Christmas, cut through 
the hype that leaves you 
exhausted at the end of the 
year and give the best gift 

you Can give: service to others 
through your time, talents 
and resources, 


This Christmas, live simply 
so others may simply live. 
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